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AN  AVERAGE  OF  907.  FOR  SIX  YEARS 

This  is   the  percentage  of  Successful   Students 
coached   by   TAYLOR'S   COLLEGE 

And    remember    the    above    claim    is    only    for    specialised    coaching    for 
University  examinations  in  Honours,  Arts  and  Science  courses. 

In    Junior    and    Senior    Public     examinations    the    percentage    has    been 
respectively  as  high  as  97  %   and  93  %. 

THIS   IS   THE  PLAIN   TRUTH. 

There  is  no  need  for  embellishment  or  superlative  adjectives. 

NO  MATTER  WHAT  EXAMINATION  YOU  ARE  ENTERING  FOR,  IF  IT  MEANS 
EFFICIENCY,  CONSULT  TAYLOR'S  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BEST  RESULTS. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  NOW  FORMING  FOR  FRENCH.     TUITION  BY  PARISIAN 
INSTRUCTOR  (LATE  OF  THE  FRENCH  UNIVERSITY). 

Instruction    is    also    now    proceeding  for    the    Naval    College    (September) 
Examination. 

TAYLOR'S   COLLEGE 

{Principal,   Mr.    George   Taylor) 

'Phone  7690.        CLYDE  HOUSE,  182  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE 


THIS  IS  THE  SOLDIER'S  PEN— 
BECAUSE  IT  STANDS  THE  RACKET 

The  "Swan,"  like  a  rifle,  is  made  true  and  sure.  The  ink 
magazine  is  ample,  and,  at  command,  the  pen  is  ready  for 
duty  immediately.  There  is  no  misfiring,  and  there  are  no 
parts  liable  to  derangement.  When  fluid  mk  is  unobtainable, 
the  magazine  may  be  charged  with  ink  pellets  to  make  ink 
with  water.  Supply  your  Soldier  with  a  "Swan,"  and  so 
keep  closer  in  touch  with  him. 


WAM 

(Australian  Prices) 
SAFETY  PATTERN  STANDARD  PATTERN 

With  Screw-on  Cap  With  Slip-on  Cap 

From   15/-  From   12/6 


9>'J 

SOLD   BY   STATIONERS  AND   JEWELLERS. 
I""''™  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

MABIE.  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd..  79  and  80 
High  Holborn,  London,  Eng. 

Manchester.  Paris,  Zurich,  Toronto.  &c.    SYDNEY 
(Wholesale  only)  :   255a  George  Street.     London 
Size  2C  Factory:  319-329  Weston  Street.  S.E.     Associate 

■Sw.n'Safe'.T       House:    Mahie,   Todd   &  Co..   Inc.,    New   York 
15s.  and  Chicago. 
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Thoroughly  Reliable  Gates  and  Fences 


The  man  who  has  no  experience  of 
gates  and  fences,  is  only  repeating  the 
opin'.on  of  the  man  who  has,  when  he 
says.  "Cyclone!  Yes,  they're  good  gates 
and    fenc'^s!" 

This  represents  our  goodwill,  the  result 
of  years  of  effort  to  supply  users  of 
gates  and  fences  with  the  best— the  best 
in  quality  of  material,  thoroughness  of 
workmanship,    care    in    finish,    beauty    and 


variety    in    style,    and    in    suitability    for 
their   intended    purpose. 

Oy clone  Gates  and  Fences  are  strong, 
enduring,  good  to  look  upon,  anc}  they 
do    their    work. 

In  our  Catalogue  No.  30,  we  illustrate 
more  styks  of  gates  and  fences  than  any 
like  catalogue  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Get    it.' 


GET    OUR    CATALOGUE 


CYCLONE 

PTY.   LTD.  


459-4-6 1    Swanston  Street,  Melbourne 
123-125   Way  mouth   Street,  Adelaide 


Fig.    120— Cyclone   "  N  "    Gate,    4  ft.    high. 


Fig.   121— 4  ft.   high. 


A  glance  shows   how   strong  these  gates  are  in   th'^mselres.   and   the  speeial   hinges   and 
catches  make  them  thoroughly  secure.     The  5  horiaontal  wires  make  them  sheep-proof. 


Fig.  71— Cyclone  Chain  Netting  Fence,  with  concrete  posts  and  baee,  and  iron  rail  at  top. 
Can  be  used  with  wood  posts,  rail  and  plinth.  A  wonderfully  strong  fence  in  any  case. 
We  show  other  good  fences  in  our  catalogue. 


COUPON 


{Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day) 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459-431  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Book  No.  30,  post  free. 

Name 

Address 

S.E.  577.  

South  Australian  readerB  address  to   123-126  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide, 


Thank  yon  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertiBers. 
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The  Function  of  Education 


PROFESSOR  MEREDITH  ATKINSON,     in  the  course  of    a  lecture    on 
"  Reconstruction     After     the     War,"    dealt    with    the    fimction     of 
«       education.     He  said:  — 

"  All  roads  lead  to  Education,  aud  all  roads  lead  from-  it.  The 
fullness  of  liberty  and  democracy  will  never  be  realised  otherwise.  Our 
schools  are  hide-bound  by  the  rigid  and  mechanical.  They  fail  to  develop 
natural  faculties,  so  that  mind  and  spirit  might  become  and  remain 
free,  possessed  of  the  inner  power  of  independent  thought  and  right 
action." 

The  success  of  Bradshavi-'s  Business  College  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  its  methods  are  the  ojiposite  to  those  condemned  by  the 
professor. 

There  is  nothing  hide-bound,  rigid  and  mechanical  a.bout  Brad- 
shaw's.  The  College  is  the  means  to  an  end,,  and  that  end  the  creation 
and  development  of  business  instinct  ajid  principles.  Students  are 
taught  along  intensely  practical  lines.  They  learn  by  doing — the 
ideal  method  always. 

This  feature  has  been  amplified  and  extended  by  the  introduction 
of  the  "trainee"  system,  under  which  full-course  students  become 
trainees  in  the  College  Offices.  Here  they  work  their  way  from  one 
department  to  another,  under   the  eye   of  the  College  staff. 

Afl  each  student  trains  another  to  take  his  place,  before  he  is  pro- 
moted to  the  next  "  station,"  he  not  only  develops  his  own  ability  to 
do  things  thoroughly,  but  the  mrch  rarer  quality  of  ability  to  direct 
others.     The  trainee   develops   INITIATIVE. 

Results  have  fully  repaid  the  College  for  the  expense  entailed  by 
this  system,  which  places  Bradshaw  Graduates  in  the  unique  position 
of  having  had  a/ctual  office  experience  in  a  big  organisation  before 
going  to  an  employer.  The  j-ough  edges  are  knocked  off — and  the 
employer   willingly   paj-e   a  higher   salary   in    consequence. 

The  Bradshaw  Full  Course 

is  very  comprehensive,  including  Book-keeping,  Business  Practice,  26:6:26 
Shorthand,  Touch  Typewriting,  Billing,  Invoicing,  Indexing,  Card  Sys- 
tems. Commercial  Law,  Englieh,  Arithmetiic,  ;uid  Commercial  Hand- 
writing, yet  it  is  complete  in  eight  months.    Send  for  Prospectus  "  G.29." 

Learn  by  Post  in  Your  Own  Home 

Bradshaw's  Pull  Business  Course,  like  Bradshaw's  26:6:26  Shorts 
hand,  and,  indeed,  all  the  other  Bradahaw  Courses,  can  be  learned 
by  post  in  the  student's  own  home.  The  success  of  Bradshaw's  Postal 
methods  is  demonstrated  by  thousands  of  students  all  over  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Australia  and  New   Zealand.    Ask  for  Pamphlet    "  H.S.29." 


BRBnSHMS 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.   LTD.^ 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead'a  Review  when  writing  to  advertiiera. 
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FORTY-SIX  GENERALS 

Nine  Admirals 

»  

1 5,000  OFFICERS  AND  MEN 

Impressive    Statistics    of    "Pelmanism'* 

The  remarkable  «xtent  to  which  the  neiw  movement — Pelmaniam — ia  being  adopted  by 
ofBoers  and  men  affords  impressive  reading. 

Day  by  day  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  enrolments,  until  at  the  present  time  there 
are  over  15,000  British  officers  and  men  (Naval  and  Military)  studying  it  whilst  on  active 
service,  including   46  Generals   and  9    Admirale. 

From  time  to  time  the  announcements  made  by  the  Pelman  Institute  in  the  Daily 
Press  have  included  some  of  the  more  interesting  letters  from  officers  at  the  front  or 
with  the  Grand  Fleet,  giving  more  or  less  pre<>ise  particulars  of  the  dinect  benefits 
accruing  to  them  from  the  adoption  of  Pelman  prinoiples.  Promotion,  distinction, 
increased  efficiency,  a  keener  zest  for  work;  self-confidence,  individuality,  judgment, 
decision;  a  perfect  memory  (most  valuable  of  qualities  in  this  super-scientific  war),  con- 
centration— these  are  some  of  the  benefits  daily  recorded.  Small  wonder  that  a  distin- 
guished General  writes  that  "  the  value  of  the   Pelman   Course   cannot    be   exaggerated." 

Business  and  professional  men  are  equally  appreciative.  This  is  clearly  apparent  from 
facts  recorded  by  students   themselves. 


The  preceding  statement  is  taken  from 
an  announcement  of  the  Pelman  School 
in  London,  We,  in  Australia,  cannot  make 
such  big  claims,  but  there  are  sev'eral 
Lieut.-Colonels  in  the  A.I.F.  who  are  going 
through,  or  have  gone  through,  the  Pelman 
Course  of  Training.  There  are  more  offi- 
cers of  lower  rank  and  several  hundred 
men    in    camp,    on    active    service,    or    re- 


turned, who  have  experienced,  or  are  experi- 
encing, the  very  material  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Pelman  Course  of  Training. 
Fundamentally,  the  impulses  which  make 
for  progress  and  success  in  military  and 
in  civil  life  are  the  same.  Every  man  and 
woman  who  wants  to  get  the  best  out  of 
life  should  get  to  know  what  the  Pelman 
Course  ie. 


If  there  is  a  reader  of  St-eads  who  has  not  yet  received  a  copy  of  "  Mind  and 
MemoiT,"  in  which  the  principles  of  PeLmanism  are  explained  at  length,  and  in  which  a 
full  synopsis  of  the  Course  is  given,  he  (or  she)  should  write  for  a  copy  to-day.  It  will 
be  sent,  gratis  and   post  free,   on  application. 

Write  now  to   the   Secretary,    the    Pelman  School  of    Mind   and  Memory, 
23  Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


TAUGHT   BY    POST. 

The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
ihroughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  THE  PELMAN 
SCHOOL,  23  Gloucester  House. 
396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


CUT    THIS    OUT    AND    POST   TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN    SCHOOL    OP    MIND    AND    MEMORY, 
23  Gloucester    House,   396   Flinders    Lane,  Melbourne. 
Please    send     your     free     book.     "Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 


Na.me. 


Address 
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PHILIPS 


8lE 


"ARGA"  Gas-Fffled  Lamps 


NEW  TYPE-50  c.p. 


Lamps  want  replacing 
about  once  a  year,  and  the 
autumn  is  the  best  time  to 
buy,  laecause  you  g'et  the 
full  benefit  of  the  newness 
throughout  the  winter. 
The  best  lamp  to  in- 
stall this  time  is  undoubt- 
edly the  "  Arga  "  Lamp, 
which  is  specially  suited 
for  general  use. 


SOFT  WHITE  LIGHT 


The  50-c.p.  "^  .\rga  "' 
Lamp,  being:  g-as-filled. 
g^ives  a  ligfht  of  unequalled 
steadiness.  The  purity  and 
softness  of  the  "  .^rga  "" 
light  enables  reading,  and 
other  work  requiring  close 
application  to  be  under- 
taken without  strain. 


Autumn  is   the  Time  to   Renew  Your  Lamps 
ARGA That's  the  Name ARGA 

Artistic  Lamp  Shades 


A  properly  selected  lamp-shade 
gives  a  good  return  in  comfort  and 
smart  appearance  for  the  money 
laid  out. 


We  have  many  beautiful  designs, 
one  of  which  will  tone  with  the 
colour  scheme  in  your  room.  Call 
on  us  if  you  can,  but  write  for 
lists. 


You  Can  Fix   Them 
Yourself 


21-23    ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
(Opposite   Craig,   Williamson's). 


279  George  Street, 
SYDNEY. 

131    William   Street, 
PERTH. 

Gilbert  Buildings, 

Gilbert    Place, 

ADELAIDE. 

Harrison   Bros.   &  Co., 
LAUNCESTON. 


Thank  yeu   for  mentioning  Stead's   Review   when   writing  to  advertisers. 
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J?5uDRAW?| 


Have  you  a  liking  for  drawing — for  sketching  people  and  things  and  putting 
your  thoughts  upon  paper?    Would  you  like  to  turn  your  talent  for 

drawing  into  money?  It  is  a  fascinating  and  immensely  profitable  hobby 
to  be  able  to  sketch  quickly  and  easily  the  people  you  see  about  you,  pretty 
scenery,  trees  and  old  houses.  Did  you  ever  think  what  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable profession  is  open  before  anyone  with  a  talent  for  drawing?  Black 
and  White  Artists  make  big  incomes,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  and  is  exceptionally  well  paid.  Many  artists  engaged  in  this 
work  in  Australia  make  from  £1000  to  £2000  a  year  drawing  for  papers  and 
advertisers.  Huge  prices  are  paid  for  cartoons,  illustrations  and  posters. 
Editors,  publishers,  and  advertisers  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  fresh  and 
bright  black  and  white  sketches,  and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for 
them.  The  profession  is  full  of  opportunities  for  anyone  who  has  a  liking 
for  sketching  and  who  is  properly  trained. 


There  is  no  need  foryo'i  to  leave  your  home  to  study  this 
delightful  and  absorbingly  interesting  art.  You  can  study 
anywhere  under  our  up-to-date  system  of  correspondence 
instruction,  with  which  you  have  the  help  and  guidance  of  a 
front  rank  artist  If  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 
for  drawing  so  that  you  can  make  money 


Copy  this  Sketch 


and  send  it  to  us  for 


Free  Criticism 


This  places  you  under  no  obligation  whati  ver;  it  will  merely 
grive  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  you  whether  you  have 
a  talent  for  this  class  of  work. 

When  your  sketch  has  been  criticised  by  our  artist,  we  will 
return  it  to  you  together  with  our  deeply  interestin?  illus- 
trated literature  dealing  w  th  black  and  white  drawing, 
which  tells  how  various  kinds  of  drawings  are  done,  what 
prices  are  paid  for  drawini^s,  the  opportunities  that  are  open 
to  you.  as  well  as  giving  you  some  splendid  examples  of 
modem  black  and  white  skttchcs.  ^ 


We  teach  you  to  draw  and  help 
you  to  sell  your  sketches 

When  etumine  your  sketch  we  %vill  send 
you  full  particulars  of  how  we  can  teach 
you  Miney  Making  Art,  no  matter  where 
you  live.  vVe  will  show  vou  exactly  what 
our  system  of  careful  individual  corres- 
pondence in^rudtion  has  done  for  others 
and  what  it  a  ill  do  for  you.  Not  only  do 
we  develop  your  talent  for  sketching  in  a 
modem,  practical  n  anner,  but  we  also 
give  you  valuable  assistance  in  selling 
your  drawings,  and  show  you  how  and 
where  to  dispose  o  every  kind  of  sketch 
you  execu  e  to  the  best  advanta   e 


FREE 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET  .  .  . 


Copy  the  sketch  repr  duced  above  and  let 
us  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  We  will 
al~o  send  you  freeof  charge  our  illustrated 
booklet,  "  Sketching  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,"  a  unique  production  of  ines- 
timable value  to  anyone  with  a  talent  for 
drawing.  Kindly  enclose  3d.  in  stamps 
\o  cover  cost  of  postage,  etc. 


I  THE  AUSTRALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  SKETCHING ,  | 

I      132  Eichan.e  Corner,  PITT  &  BRIDGE  Sts.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W.         | 
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BECOME 
AN  EXPERT 
BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE 


The  most  rapid  and  effective  way  to 
setcure  a  high-grade  appointment  in 
the  business  world  is  to  qualify  as  an 
expert  Accountant.  By  so  doing  you 
vastly  improve  your  efficiency,  couss^ 
ciuently  winning  respect  and  reputation 
in  the  right  quarters,  and  soon  forge 
ahead. 

Our  method  of  instruction  ia  for 
the  busy  man — the  man  who  has  no 
time  to  waste.  You  study  in  your 
spare  haurs  at  home.  Those  hours 
That  "  .iust  go"' — not  those  spent  in 
work  or  real  recreation  or  rest.  Sup- 
liose  you  lose  eight  su'Ch  hours  a  week, 
then  YOU  ARE  I.OSINti  ONE  DAY  A 
WEEK — 52  days  each  year— the  equi- 
valent  to  two  working  months. 

No  man  can  afford  to  throw  that 
.1  mount  of  time  away — and  yet  thou- 
sands fritter  away  valuable  hours  be- 
cause they  will  not  pause  to  consider 
the  future. 

The  barrister,  engineer,  accountant 
and  other  experts  are  .iust  those  men 
wlio  for  a  certain  limited  time  did 
twice  i\s  much  as  the  ordinary  man. 
VKT  THEY  WIN  FOR  'i'HE  REST  OP 
THEIR   IjIVES 


Tliink  it  over.  Take  stock  of  your 
hours.  Consider  what  use  you  are 
making  of  them  to  isecure  future  suc- 
i-i-iS.  You  (■annf)t  afford  to  drift  along, 
:ucitaer  can  you  depend  on  mere  hard 
work.  You've  got  to  do  something 
iiOEE  than  the  other  man— YOU 
VUST    QU. \r.IFY! 

Determine  to  use  all  tlie  spare  hours 
you  have.  Devote  tliem  to  study  along 
systematic  and  oruaiiised  lines  under 
our  guidance,  and  success  will  surely 
be  yours. 

AVe  have  specialised  in  teaching  Ac-' 
countancy  ;ijad  Bookkeeping  for  20  years, 
and  the  success  of  our  students  is  the 
most  reliable  criterion  as  to  the  great 
advantages  of  our  methods  of  training. 

Decide  now  to  achieve  success.  Take 
the  first  step  to-day  ! 

Write  or  call  for  our  free  informative 
handbook. 

Ask  for  "Accountancy  1918."  See 
what  other  men  have  achieved.  Do  not 
delay.  Send  or  call  for  a  copy  now— 
TO-DAY  ! 

Remember,  we  are  in  business  to  help 
YOU.  Take  advantage  of  our  20  years' 
experience.     It  is  at  your  service. 


Hemingway  &  Robertson 

PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS 

Collins    House,    Collins    Street 

MELBOURNE 


S.R.  49 
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LOGIC    IS    ON    THE   SIDE    OF   THE 
"LINCOLN-STUART"  Tailored  Man 


\ 


^f"*^/ 


When  you  consider 
the  exceptional  advan- 
tages the  "Lincoln- 
Stuart"  Tailoring  Ser- 
vice is  able  to  offer, 
common  sense  must 
direct  a  decision  in 
its  favour. 

You  have  Materials 
of  Certified  Worth  only 
to  select  from  —  in 
variety  that  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  the 
most  prosperous  of 
pre-war  periods. 

Tailoring  of  such  a  high 
standard  that  it  must 
produce  satisfactory 
results — that  is  guaran- 
teed to  do  so,  in  fact, 
under  penalty  of  a  full 
i   refund. 

^  Values   that  are  higher 

v%  comparatively       than 

■^  ever  before  by  reason 

J  of     benefits      resulting 

j  from    unique     buying, 

1  facilities    being   shared 

I  with  our  patrons. 

£3  3s.   to 
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April    13,   1918. 

I^sident  Wilson's  Voit  Face. 

'  (^)uite  the  most  significant  happening  in  a 
fortnight  of  momentous  events  is  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  abandonment  of  the  "  Peace 
by  Negotiation  "  idea,  and  his  enlistment 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  insist  that  the 
war  must  go  on  until  Germany  is  utterly 
defeated.  In  a  remarkable  speech  at  Bal- 
timore, deli\"ered  on  the  anniversary  of 
America's  entry  into  the  war,  the  President 
declared  that  there  was  now  only  one  course 
open  to  America  and  her  Allies.  They 
must  use  "  force,  force  to  the  uttermost — 
force  without  stint  or  limit,  the  righteous 
and  triumphant  force  which  shall  make 
right  the  law  of  the  world,  and  cast  every 
selfish  dominion  down  in  the  dust."  This 
is  infleed  a  remarkable  statement  by  the 
man  who  has  thus  far  held  out  hope  of  the 
war  ending  in  a  negotiated  peace,  who, 
until  the  delivery  of  his  speech,  was  as- 
sumed to  still  be  of  the  opinion  he  expressed 
early  in  1917,  that  the  struggle  must  termi- 
nate in  a  "  peace  without  victory,"  hold- 
ing that  no  other  peace  could  be  perma- 
nent. I  have  often  quoted  his  words  on 
that  occasion,  but  do  so  again  in  order  to 
emphasise  the  complete  alteration  which  his 
views,  as  now  announced,  have  undergone. 
He  said:    "Only   a  peace  between  equals 


can  last.  Victory  would  mean  a  peace 
forced  upon  the  loser — a  victor's  terms  im- 
posed upon  the  vanquished.  It  would  be 
accepted  in  humiliation,  under  duress,  at 
an  intolerable  sacrifice,  and  would  leave  a 
sting  of  resentment — a  bitter  memory  upon 
which  the  terms  of  peace  would  rest,  but 
only  as  upon  quicksand." 

How  He  was  Disillusionised. 

Naturally  the  President  has  not  changed 
his  opinion  so  entirely  without  sufficient 
cause,  without  reasons  which  he  must  re- 
gard as  thoroughly  convincing.  He  is  now  re- 
cognised as  the  most  statesmanlike  of  all 
Allied  leaders,  and  Stead's  may  at  any 
rate  take  credit  for  having  consistently  as- 
serted this,  for  having  urged  on  Aus- 
traliaas  a  more  temperate  attitude  towards 
America  in  the  days  when  that  great  coun- 
try was  still  neutral,  and  was  being  most 
roundly  abused  by  many  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  What  Dr.  Wilson  says  will 
have  more  weight  throughout  the  world 
than  the  pronouncement  of  any  other  Allied 
statesman  can  possibly  have.  "  I  have 
sought  to  learn,"  he  says,  "  from  those  who 
spoke  for  Germany  whether  it  was  justice 
or  dominion,  and  the  execution  of  their  own 
will   upon   the  other   nations   of   the  world 
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that  the  German  leaders  were  seeking." 
The  reply  the  President  tells  us  he  got  was 
the  peace  with  Russia  and  the  setting  up 
of  German-dominated  States  between  the 
Central  Powers  and  Russia.  "  We  cannot 
mistake  what  they  have  done — in  Russia,  in 
Finland,  in  Ukrainia,  in  Roumania.  .  .  . 
Their  fair  professions  are  forgotten.  They 
nowhere  set  up  justice,  but  everywhere  im- 
pose their  power  and  exploit  everything  for 
their  own  use  and  aggrandisement  ;  and  the 
jjeoples  of  the  conquered  pro\inces  axe  in- 
vited to  be  free  under  their  dominion."  The 
President  evidently  assumes  that  the  urgent 
appeal  of  the  Finns  and  the  Ukrainians  to 
Germany  to  ' '  come  and  help  them  " '  was 
not  a  genuine  request  for  succour,  but 
merely  an  engineered  device  to  give  the 
Teutons  control  in  these  great  territories. 
He,  at  any  rate,  must  be  far  better  informed 
than  we  out  here,  and  we  must  accept 
his  reading  of  the  position. 

Fight  on  Against  Mittel   Europa  Idea. 

He  sees  in  the  Russian  treaty  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  German  ambition,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  follows  : — "  Their  purpose  is  un- 
doubtedly to  make  all  the  Slavic  peoples, 
all  the  free  and  ambitious  nations  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  all  the  lands  that  Tur- 
key has  dominated  and  misruled,  subject 
to  their  will  and  ambition,  and  build  upon 
that  dominion  an  empire  of  force  upon 
which  they  fancy  they  can  erect  an  empire 
of  gain  and  commercial  supremacy.  .  .  . 
An  empire  which  will  ultimately  master 
Persia  and  India,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
Far  East. "  Convinced  that  this  is  the  aim 
and  object  of  the  Germans,  the  President 
declares  that  only  by  the  use  of  force, 
force  to  the  uttermost,  can  the  struggle  be 
ended,  and  this  scheme  be  frustrated.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  President  has 
abandoned  his  ""  peace  without  victor)  "  at- 
titude, not  l>ecause  of  Alsace-Lorraine  or 
the  German  colonies,  but  because  he  dreads 
the  realisation  of  a  great  Mittel  Europa 
Empire  stretching  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  We 
know,  by  the  recent  cables  concerning  ten-' 
tative  talks  between  French  and  Au.strian 
dijjlomatists  in  Switzerland,  that  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  the  principal  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  peace  in  the  west,  but  even 
if  those  disputed  provinces  were  handed 
over  to  France,  Belgium  were  completelv 
restored  and  compensated,  Italv  were  given 
what  she  asks  for,  the  Americans  would 
still  continue  the  struggle  for,  even  if  all 
these  things  were  surrendered  by  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  formation  of  a  great  Em- 


pire such  as  President  Wilson  dreads  would 
not  be  prevented.  I  do  not  propose  to 
examine,  the  President's  e)X)ch-making 
declaration  in  detail.  All  that  matters 
is  that  the  one  man  above  all  others' 
who  stood  for  a  negotiated  ]jeace,  a 
peace  without  \  ictory,  has  now  abandoned 
this  position  altogether,  and  declared  that 
only  by  the  use  of  the  uttermost  force  can 
the  struggle  be  brought  to  an  end,  has 
definitely  come  lo  the  conclusion  that  the 
complete  military  defeat  of  Germany  is  the 
only  possible  solution  to  the  terrible  situa- 
tion. That  being  so  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  th~kt  our  statesmen  are  perfectly 
right  when  they  tell  us  that  on  the  issue  of 
the  present  battle  in  tihe  west  rests  the  fate 
of  Europe,  perhaps  that  of  the  world. 

Germany's   Great   Initial   Success. 

It  is  possible  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
speech  to  form  some  general  idea  of  what 
took  place  during  the  great  German  offen- 
sive. "  Evidently  our  5th  Army  collapsed, 
and  made  it  necessary  for  the  French  to 
rush  to  the  rescue.  The  Prime  Minister 
said:  "Until  all  the  circumstances  which 
led  up  to  the  retirement  of  the  5th  Armv 
were  known,  until  its  failure  to  hold  the 
line  of  the  Somme — at  least  until  the  Ger- 
mans brought  up  their  guns — ^^and  perhaps 
its  failure  to  adequately  destroy  bridges, 
were  explained,  it  would  be  unfair  to  cen- 
sure General  Sir  Hubert  Gough."  He 
frankly  admitted  that  the  enemy  had 
gained  "  a  great  initial  success,"  and  went 
on  to  say  :  *'  it  was  no  good  not  accepting 
the  facts."  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Prime 
Minister's  suggestion  has  thus  far  not  been ' 
everywhere  adopted.  It  was  perfectly  clear 
by  the  speed  with  which  the  enemy  rushed 
from  St.  Quentin  almost  to  Amiens  that  the 
danger  was  very  real.  Yet  we  look  in  vain 
through  the  cables  which  appeared  in  the 
Australian  papers  during  the  offensive  for 
anything  which  suggests  that  the  Germans 
had  actually  gained  "a  great  initial  suc- 
cess," or  that  the  retirement  of  our  armies 
was  anything  but  a  pre-arranged  falling 
back  to  new  -positions. 

Perfectly  Aware  Where  German   Blow  Would 
Fall. 

The  Prime  Minister  went  on  :  "  The 
enemy  had  failed  as  far  as  his  main  object 
v/as  concerned,  namely,  to  separate  the  Bri- 
tish and  French  armies,  but  we  would  be 
guilty  of  a  great  and  fatal  error  if  we  un- 
derestimated the  gravity  of  the  prospect  "  ; 
Ijut  he  tells  us  how  nearly  the  Germans  suc- 
ceeded in  their  object  when  he  says  :   "  The 
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enemy   broke  through  between  the  3rd  and 
5th  Armies."     "  There  was  a  serious  gap, 
and  the  situation  was  only  retrieved  by  the 
magnificent  conduct  of  our  troops."     That 
the   situation    was   deeply   critical    he   indi-^ 
cated    when    he  said  :    "  Brigadier-Gener^ 
Carey  collected  at   the  serious   gap   signal- 
men,    engineers,     labourers   and  odds   and 
ends  of  machine-gunners,  who  held  up  the 
Germans  and  closed  the  road  to  Amiens." 
Had  that  scratch  force  not  been  available 
the  enemy  would  apparently  have  been  able 
to  isolate  the  5th  Army.      It  is  interesting 
to  learn  from  the  Prim.e  Minister,   first  of 
all    that   the    Germans    do   not    out-number 
the    French     and    British   on    the     western 
front,  and  secondly  that  our  high  .command 
was  perfectly  cognisant  of  where  "  the  Ger- 
mans intended  to  attack,   was  aware  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  attack,  and  informed  of 
the  time  of  the  attack."    Mr.  Lloyd  George 
gave  the  following  figures  : — "  To  October 
or  November,  191 7,  the  German  combatant 
strength  in  France  was  as  two  to  the  Allies' 
three.     Then  came  the  collapse  of  Russia, 
and   the   Germans   hurried   up  the  released 
divisions  from  the  East  to  the  West.     The 
Germans   had    also   a  certain     measure    of 
Austrian  support,  but  notwithstanding  this, 
also  notwithstanding  the  considerable  num- 
ber of   German   divisions   from    the     East, 
when     the     battle     began     the     combatant 
strength  of  the  German  armv  in  the  West 
was  not  quite  equal  to  the  total  strength  of 
the  Allies.     The  Germans  were  slightly  in- 
ferior   in    artillery,     considerablv     inferior 
in  cavalry,  and  undoiibtedlv  inferior  in  air- 
craft."  Probably  the  failure  of  the  Allies 
to  utilise  their  superiority  during  19 17   was 
due    to    the    lack    of    unity    and    cohesion 
amongst   the   various   Allied    forces.      Says 
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very  pow^erful  foe,  whose  successes  were 
mainly  due  to  his  superior  unity  and  his 
strategic  plans."  Speaking  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  I'^och,  the  Prime  Minister 
said:  "He  had  no  doubt  that  the  new 
arrangement  would  be  carried  out,  not 
merely  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit. 
Strategic  unity  was  a  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  unity,  and  could  only  be  maintained 
by  the  complete  co-operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  generals,  and  with  public 
opinion  unmistakably  behind  it."  If  the 
appointment  of  General  Foch  as  generalis- 
simo secures  a  unity  equal  to  that  of  the 
Germans,  then  indeed  the  prospect  is  much 
more  cheering  than  before. 


ide-shows. 

Lloyd    George    asserted    that    there 
ft   no   ground    for  the  charge  concerning 
dissipation  of  our  forces  in  side-shows. 
'He  said  there  was  only  one  white  division 
in   Mesopotamia ;   in    Egypt   and    Palestine 
together  there  were  only  three   white  divi- 
sions.    The  Salonikan  forces  had  been  re- 
duced  by   two  divisions,    and   not   a   single 
division  had  been  sent  from   France  to  the 
East.      The  bulk   of   our    forces   in    Meso- 
potamia,   Palestine  and   Egypt   were  either 
Indian  or  mixed  divisions.      He,   however, 
made    no   reply   to  the   critics    who    assert 
that   the  maintenance  of   the   Salonika   ex- 
pedition, the  Palestine  forces  and  the  Meso- 
potamian  army,  demands  the  use  of  a  large 
amount   of    shipping    which    must    traverse 
submarine  infested  waters.     Adding  his  to- 
tals   together,    we   mav    assume   that    there 
are  20,000  British  soldiers  in  Mesopotamia. 
60,000  British  and  Colonials  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,    and    if    the     previous    statement 
concerning     the     forces    at    Salonika,    viz., 
500,000   French,    British.    Serbian   and  In- 
dian, be  correct,  that  some  40,000  British 
soldiers    onlv    remain    there.        AIto2;ether, 
therefore,    we    may    assume  that    Salonika, 
Palestine,    Egypt,    and    Mesopotamia    ab- 
sorb, perhaps.  150,000  British  troops.  Con- 
cerning the  troops  in  Italy,  he  said:    "  But 
for  the  presence  of  Franco-British  divisions 
there,    the   Austrians   at    present    would    be 
free  to  throw   the   whole  of   their  strength 
on  the  western  front."   In  other  words,  the 
Germans  are  again  able  to  use — to  immobo- 
lise    British    and    French    forces — soldiers 
they  could  not  themselves  make  use  of.  This 
was  the  case  in  the   Balkans,    where   Bul- 
garians and  Turks  alone  faced  the  Salonika 
army ;     in     Mesopotamia     and      Palestine, 
where  Turks,    who   refuse   to  fight  outside 
their  own  country,   alone  opposed  the   ad- 
vance of  Allenbv  and  Marshall. 


America's    Dramatic   Assistance. 

He  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  "  America's 
dramatic  assistance."  He  said:  "The 
Allies  had  looked  forward  to  a  large  Ameri- 
can army  in  France  in  the  spring,  but  it 
had  taken  longer- than  was  anticipated  to 
train  these  soldiers,  and  if  America  wanted 
to  complete  her  divisions  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  her  fine  troops  in  large  num- 
l>ers  to  participate  in  this  campaign  or 
battle,  ahhough  it  might  be  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  war."  In  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  take  part.  American  troops 
had  been  brigaded  with  .-Mlied  soldiers. 
This  confirmation  of  my  year-long  conten- 
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tion  that  it  was  humanly  impossible  for  the 
Americans  to  get  a  great  army  to  France 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  is  at  any  rate 
complete. 

To  Outflank  Arras. 

During    the    last    two    weeks    the   enemy 
have   continued    to    push     slowly     towards 
Amiens,    but   their   progress   in   that    direc- 
tion is  so  slow-  that  we  must  conclude  either 
that   they   are   marking   time  there   waiting 
for    their   big   guns    to    be    brought  up,    or 
that  they  iha\e   found   our  opposing   forces 
too  strong  for  them.      Whatever  the  cause, 
operations  immediately'  east  of  Amiens  are 
more  or  less  at  a  standstill.     Further  north, 
liowever,  the  enemy  have  managed  to  push 
the    British    armies    back    between    Armen- 
tieres     and     Arras,   and     have    repossessed 
themselves   of    the    salient   cleared   in   such 
Itrilliant  fashion  by  General  Plumer's  army 
in   June,    1917.       The  object   of   the   push 
north  of  Arras  is  easy  to  understand.    Dur- 
ing   the    rush    towards    Amiens    the  enemy 
hosts  surged  against  our  defences  at  Arras, 
from  which  point  they  probably  anticipated 
our    counter  offensive    would   be    launched. 
<Xir   forces   withstood   the   shock,    how'ever, 
and  the  German  wave, broke  against  our  de- 
fences.  But  obviously  it  is  highly  important 
for    the   enemy    to    dislodge    us    from    the 
Arras    district,    which    forms    a    dangerous 
salient  into  their  lines  and  remains  always 
a  possible  jumping-off  place  for  our  coun- 
ter offensive.     Having  failed  to  reduce  the 
l»lace  by    frontal   attack,    the   Germans   are 
busily  engaged  in  outflanking  it.     By  push- 
ing   Haig's    troops     westwards,    almost     to 
Bethune,    and   by    re-taking   Plumer's    sali- 
-ent    they    almost    surrounded  Armentieres, 
which    place  had  to  be  evacuated.      Much 
depends  upon  what  sort  of  defences  we  have 
west  of  Lens  and  about  Bethune.     If  these 
are   not   sufficiently    formidable    to   prevent 
the  slow  advance  of  the  enemy.  Arras  will 
be  taken  between  two  fires  and  would  liave 
to  be  evacuated.      Its  capture   would  seri- 
ously imperil  Amiens. 

The   Enemy   Object. 

The  immediate  German  object  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  to  cut  the  British  and 
French  forces  asunder,  not  to  get  to  Calais 
or  tf)  try  and  drive  Haig  into  the  sea.  Hold- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  the  main  German  effort, 
in  an  attempt  to  win  the  war  before  the 
Americans  arrive,  must  necessarily  be  di- 
rected against  the  French  armies  rather 
than  the  British,  I  regard  it  as  almost  cer- 
tain that  von  Ludendorff  will  strive  to  get 


to  Abbeville,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Somme,  25  miles  from  Amiens.  Once 
there,  coming  either  from  Arras  or  from 
Amiens,  the  Germans  will  have  isolated  the 
British  armies  in  the  extreme  north-east  of 
France,  will,  for  the  time  being,  absolutely 
cut^  all  communications  between  them  and 
their  French  Allies.  Communication  could 
be  re-established  by  sea,  and  British  forces 
could  be  transported  with  considerable  speed 
by  boat  from  the  sector  in  w^iioh  they  are 
hemmed  in,  to  reinforce  the  French  south 
of  the  River  Somme ;  but  obviously  the  cut- 
ting of  land  communications  would  be  a 
most  serious  matter  indeed,  and  it  would 
take  a  long  time  to  re-establish  connection 
with  a  sea  link.  In  fact,  so  difficult  would 
this  be,  that  we  may,  I  think,  assume  that 
if  the  enemy  actually  did  get  to  Abbeville, 
the  efforts  of  the  British  high  command 
would  be  directed  not  to  linking  up  with 
the  P>ench  by  sea,  but  to  so  reinforcing  our 
isolated  armies  that  they  could  break 
through  the  German  line  between  Amiens 
and  Abbeville,  and  thus  re-establish  land 
connection. 

An  Offensive  Against  the  French  at  Noyon. 

As  the  Germans  are  obviously  out  to  win 
this   time,   if   possible,   they  are  certain  to 
continue   pushing   hard   against    the  British 
—even  though  they  fail  to  get  to  Amiens— 
in    order    to     prevent    them     from     send- 
ing reinforcements  to   the   French,    against 
wdiom  they  presumably  contemplate  launch 
ing  a  tremendous  offensive.    Experience  has 
shown   the  enemy   that  they   cannot   break 
through  the  French  trenches  when  these  are 
strongly  held,  therefore  we  may  take  it  that 
they  will  drive  at  the  French  somewhere  or 
other  where  there  are  few,  if  any,  defences. 
Obviously    the    only     opening    they     have, 
where   they    would   not   encounter  the    for- 
midable earthworks  laboriously  made  by  the 
French  during  the  last  three  years,  is  on  the 
La_    Fere- Chauny- Noyon- Montdidier     line, 
which  the   French   troops   had  to  rush   up 
and    guard    when   our    5th    Army    got    into 
trouble.    We   are   told  of    German   soldiers 
being  massed  east  of  Montdidier,  and  also 
of  a   successful   attempt   by   the  enemy    to 
cross  the  Oise  at  Chauny.   '  We  may  antici- 
pate a  violent  offensive  in  both  places,   but 
for    various    reasons    the    main    assault    is 
likely   to  be  delivered   from   near    Noyon, 
Chauny,  Noyon,  Lassigny  ;  all  these  places 
are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  enemy.  For 
more  than  two  years  they  occupied  all  this 
country,    and    are    entirely    familiar    with 
e\ery  feature  of  its  topography.    They  only 
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need  to  drive  half  a  dozen  miles  south  from 
Noyon,  have  but  to  reach  their  old  front, 
to  compel  the  French  to  evacuate  the  whole 
of  their  positions  from  La  Fere  almost  to 
Soissons.  Now,  whilst  this  in  itself  would 
not  be  a  very  serious  matter,  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  there  is  no  suitable  place  for 
the  Frendi  armies  to  stand  until  they  reach 
the  Aisne,  and  Compiegne,  on  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Oise  with  this  river,  is  only  40 
miles  from  Paris. 

Amiens  in   Danger. 

The  Germans  aie  at  present  carrying  on 
two  tremendous  offensives,  and  seem  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  launching  a  third.     Their  ter- 
rific efforts  have  already  given  them  Armen- 
tieres,    and,    if   tlie   latest   report  that   they 
have  not  only   retaken   Estaires,    but   have 
also  pushed  their  way  to  ^Nlerville.  be  cor- 
rect, Bethune,  due  south  of  the  latter  place, 
is  obviously  in  imminent  danger.    The  pos- 
session of  that  great  mining  centre  gravely 
threatens     our     entire     position     between 
Amiens  and  Arras,   for  already  the  enemy 
forces   are  manv   miles   west  of  our   front 
line,    and,    unless    we    withdraw,    will    get 
between  us  and  the  sea.    These  latest  cables 
disclose  a  powerful  German  attempt  to  en- 
trap all  the  British  forces  between  Amiens 
and  Arras.     The  danger  is  perhaps  best  il- 
lustrated  by   pointing  out   that   Merville   is 
twelve  miles  west  of  our  old  froift  at  Ar- 
mentieres,    that    the    Messines    ridge,    cap- 
tured yesterday,  dominates  Ypres.  and  that 
the  advance  to  Bailleul,  if  not  thrust  back, 
will   make   it    almost   impo.ssible   for   us    to 
still  hold  that  place  of  tragic  happenings. 
The    reported    success    of   the    enemy    of- 
fensive against  our  lines  in  Flanders,  which 
for  years  ha\'e  resisted  the  most  terrific  as- 
saults, lend-s  coloiu-  to  the  belief  apparently 
held  in  London  that  the  main  object  of  the 
enemy  is  Calais  or  Boulogne.      Tt  may  be 
that  the  depth  of  their  penetration  of  our 
lines  between  Ypres  and  Arras  may  induce 
the  Germans  to  attempt  a  kncck-out  blow 
against  the  British  armies  ;  but  I  still  feel 
that   the  crushing  of   the   French   forces   is 
their  princii)al   object.     Obviously,   though, 
the  cri])pling  of  the  British  armies  is  being 
first  attempted,  so  that,  for  some  weeks  at 
any  rate,  they  would  be  unable  to  rush  to 
the  help  of  their  Allies. 

Great  Confidence  in  General  Foch. 

General  confidence  is  felt  in  General 
Foch,  and  his  ability  to  stem  the  German 
advance.  The  supreme  direction  of  British 
and  French  armies  is  in  his  hands,  and  his 


reputation  as  a  tactician  is  exceedingly 
high.  He  played  a  great  part  in  the  open 
battle  when  the  German  rush  on  Paris  was 
checked  and  the  enemy  hosts  were  rolled 
back  to  the  Aisne.  and  in  the  open  fighting 
which  seems  imminent  it  is  generally  anti- 
cipated that  he  will  again  demonstrate  his 
skill  and  consummate  generalship,  probably 
delivering  tremendous  blows  on  the  German 
flanks  between  Amiens  and  Arras,  Montdi- 
dier  and  Noyon.  Ere  these  lines  appear 
the  fate  of  Arras  and  Amiens  will  probably 
have  been  settled  one  wav  or  the  other. 

An     Offensive     in     Italy    When     the     Snow 
Permits. 

An   offensive   in    Italy    is    almost   certain 
soon.       The    Germans,    unfortunately,    can 
arrange  for  this  without  having  to  weaken 
their   own   armies    at   all.       Austrians   only 
would  carry  it  out.      In  Italy,   as  at  Salo- 
nika,   in    Mesopctamia    and    Palestine,    the 
C^rmans   have    been    able   to    keep    Allied 
troops   engaged    without    themselves    utilis- 
ing a  single  infantryman.      Lloyd    George 
tells    us    that    British   and    French    troops 
are  still  in  Italy,  operating  wdth  the  Italian 
armies,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  with- 
draw these  if  an  Austrian  offensive  begins. 
Thus,  whether  the  Austrians  again  fail — as 
they  failed  in  June,    1916 — or  succeed,   as 
they  did  last  year — the  British  and  French 
troops  in  Italy   must  remain    there.      Not 
until  the  Austrian  attack  is  repulsed  could 
thev  be  withdrawn,  and  if  the  enemy  offen- 
sive prospered   it   would  perhaps  be   neces- 
sary  for   further   reinforcements  to  be  sent 
to  add   stiffness   to   the   Italian   resistance. 
But  whatever  the  result  it  would  seem   to 
be  a  most  obvious  move  in  the  German  plan 
— of  keeping  our  troops  everywhere  engaged 
so  that  reinforcements  cannot  be  sent  from 
one  front  to  another— to  start  an  Austrian 
offensive  from  the  Trentino. 

The  Present  Battle  to  be  Decisive. 

Mr.  LloNil  George  regards  the  present 
battle  as  decisive.  "  It  must  he  won  now,, 
and  to  win  it  we  must  be  ready  to  throw  in 
all  our  resources."  He  would  not  say 
that  "  if  this  battle  went  against  us  the 
war  would  be  over,  Ix^cause  as  long  as  we 
liad  a  ship  afloat,  we  should  not  accept  a 
German  peace."  He  continued  :  "But  if 
thti  battle  were  won,  as  he  believed  it 
would  be.  then  the  doom  of  Prussianism 
was  sealed."  It  is  astonishing  that  at- 
tempts should  e\en  now  be  made  to  mini- 
mise the  gravitv  of  the  situation,  to  avoid 
frank  discussion  of  what  might  happen  sup- 
posing   the    Germans    were   able  to  secure 
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Amiens.  Mr.  Cook,  speaking  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  House  of  Representati\es, 
stated  that  ■"  the  British  and  Allied  forces 
are  being  subjected  to  a  strain  hitherto 
unparalleled  in  this  fearful  war.  The  Em 
pire  is  now  facing  a  crisis  which  calls  for 
tlie  utmost  effort  and  sacrifice,"  and  Mr. 
Asquith,  following  Lloyd  George  in  the 
House  of  Parliament,  said  that  "the  Allied 
cause  has  never  been  so  seriously  imper- 
illed," but  went  on  to  say  that  "by  a 
supreme,  sustained  effort,  we  could  save 
it."  He,  however,  objected  to  the  rushing 
through  of  the  Alan  Power  Bill  which  the 
Prime  Minister  had  introduced,  and  urged 
that  more  time  for  its  consideration  should 
be  given.  "The  only  test  applicable  to  the 
Bill  was  whether  a  military  result  could  be 
secured  thereby."  What  he  meant  is  obvi- 
ous enough. 

A    Superhuman     Effort    By    Germany    This 
Year. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  Mr.  Llo}d 
George,  M.  Clemenceau,  and  notable 
American  and  Allied  leaders  in  their 
speeches  and  interviews  emphasised  the  fact 
that  this  was  going  to  be  a  long  war,  that 
the  role  of  the  French  and  British  armies 
was  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  great  American  armies  which 
were  ultimately  to  give  triumphant  victory. 
Mr.  Llovd  George  evidently  has  changed 
his  view  since  the  German  offensive  began. 
The  present,  he  considers,  is '  the  decisive 
battle.  If  we  win  it,  Germany  will  be 
crushed,  or  at  any  rate  Prussianism  will 
disappear,  which  is  the  same  tiling.  O^ 
the  other  hand,  a  German  victory  wo' 
not  put  the  Allies  out  of  action,  for.  as 
he  truly  says,  whilst  we  have  a  ship  afloat 
we  would  not  accept  a  German-dictated 
peace.  Until  President  Wilson  made  his 
momentous  speech  at  Baltimore  the  other 
day,  I  believed  that  either  this  would  be 
a  very  long  war  indeed,  or  it  would  be 
ended  by  a  negotiated  peace.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  President  Wilson,  the  one  man 
who  stood  for  a  negotiated  peace,  a  peace 
without  victory,  has  definitely  abandoned 
all  hope  of  such  a  conclusion  to  the  war, 
and  has  declared  that  only  by  the  use  of 
force  can  the  struggle  be  ended,  we  are 
obliged  to  look  at  the  whole  situation  in  a 
different  light.  With  the  President  defi- 
nitelv  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  bitter- 
enders, we  are  forced  to  realise  that  it  is 
now  to  be  a  fight  to  a  finish,  and  that 
being  so  we  must  expect  the  Germans  to 
put  forth  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  ar- 
rive at  a  definite  decision  during   1918,   to 


secure  victory   before  American   armies  can 
be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  them. 

Alsace-Lorraine  and    Peace. 

Although  our  leaders  now  assure  us  that 
we  must  triumph  in  the  field,  there  is  obvi- 
ously a  strong  impression  abroad  that  this 
\ictoa-y  will  be  facilitated  by  internal  trou- 
ble in  the  Central  Empires.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  well  for  us  to  examine  the 
possibilities  of  the  German  people  them- 
selves forcing  their  rulers  to  submit  to  the 
Allied  demands.  To  do  that  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  endeavour  to  ascertain,  first  of 
all,  what  are  the  minimum  demands  of  the 
Allies,  and  secondly,  what  the  granting  of 
these  demands  would  mean  to  the  German 
people.  It  is  now  quite  clear  that  France 
would  have  contemplated  peace  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  providing  Germany 
would  have  handed  over  to  her  the  lost 
provinces  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  On  Ger- 
many's absolute  refusal  to  enter  into  any 
negotiations  which  had  \s  basis  the  retro- 
cession of  the  provinces,  France  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
irreducible  minimum,  so  far  as  France  is 
concerned,  is  that  Germany  must  surrender 
Alsace-Lorraine.  The  British  Government 
gives  France  whole-hearted  support  in  this 
matter.  We  may  therefore  regard  the  ces- 
sion of  Alsace-Lorraine — after  the  restora- 
tion of  Belgium — as  the  first  object  for 
which^ve  are  fighting. 

Hies'    Minimum    Demands. 

President  Wilson,  in  his  speech,  was 
more  concerned  with  the  breaking  up  of  the 
block  of  Teutonic-dominated  States  which 
it  is  the  ambition  of  the  Germans  to  es- 
tablish from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  He  insists  on  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Polish  kingdom  with  access 
to  the  sea,  a  kingdom  which  shall  include 
those  provinces  wrested  from  the  Poles 
when  their  unhappy  .country  was  divided 
between  Prussia,  Austria  anid  Russia.  In 
this  the  other  Allies  are  with  him.  Thus 
we  get  the  second  object  for  which  the 
Allies  are  fighting-— namely,  the  surrender 
of  Prussian  Poland  and  Austrian  Poland, 
so  that  a  new  Polish  State  with  enlarged 
boundaries  can  be  created.  In  order  to 
break  the  Teutonic-dominated  block  of 
States  it  would  be  necessary  to  re-establish 
Roumania,  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  Sultan  by  depriv- 
ing him  of  provinces  the  Turk  has  mis- 
ruled, namely.  Armenia.  Mesopotamia, 
Svria  and  Palestine.  Another  point  on 
which   the  Allies   have  declared   themselves 
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determined  is  the  retention  of  the  German 
colonies.  To  enumerate  the  minimum  de- 
mands— apart  from  the  restoration  of  Bel- 
gium— which  the  Allies  make,  and  for 
which  they  fight  :  — 

I.  The  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
France. 

The  restoration  of  Posen  and  Galicia 
to  Poland. 

The  re-establishment  of  entirely  inde- 
pendent States  in  Roumania,  Serbia, 
Montenegro. 

The  taking  from  Turkey  of  those  lands 
which  she  has  for  so  long  dominated 
and  misruled. 

The  retention  of  the  German  colonies. 


2. 


3- 


4- 


D- 


What  the  Loss  of   Lorraine  Would   Mean  to 
Germany. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  reasons  which  justify  us  in 
insisting  on  obtaining  these  war  objects.  I 
would  merely  endeavour  to  visualise  for  my 
readers  the  attitude  the  German  people 
are  likely  to  take  towards  these  war  aims, 
It  is  important  to  get  some  idea  of  this, 
for,  as  already  pointed  out,  we  count  on 
internal  eruptions  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria helping  us  to  fiiual  victory.  Germany, 
since  it  became  an  Empire,  has  made  ex- 
traordinary strides  in  manufacturing  and 
commerce.  Great  Britain  occupies  her  pre- 
eminent position  in  the  world  to-day  largely 
because  of  her  great  coal  mines.  Germany 
owes  her  high  position  in  the  manufacturing 
world  almost  entirelv  to  her  iron  mines,  and 
if  by  any  means  she  were  deprived  of  these 
mines,  her  position  would  be  much  the  same 
as  would  be  that  of  England  if  the  coal 
mines  of  Wales  and  the  North  suddenly 
disappeared.  Now,  readers  of  Stead's  are 
fully  cognisant  <^)f  the  fact  that  practically 
the  whole  output  of  iron  in  Germany  comes 
from  Lorraine.  The  iron  deposits  of  the 
Emj)ire  are  estimated  to  represent  a  total 
of  2,800,000,000  tons,  and  of  this  total 
2,100,000,000  tons  are  in  I-orraine.  Now. 
whilst  the  French  and  British  insistence  on 
the  retrocession  of  territory  takien  from 
France  fifty  years  ago  is.  of  course,  quite 
justifiable,  the  people  of  Germany  are  not 
likelv  to  do  anything  which  would  perma- 
nently depo.se  them  from  the  position  they 
occupy  as  a  great  manufacturing  nation, 
and  would  reduce  them  once  more  to  an 
agricultural  community.  Tt  may  be  an  ex- 
treme view  to  supjjose  that  the  loss  of  prac- 
tically all  their  iron  mines  would  really 
compel  Germany  to  cease  being  a  manufac- 
turing country,  but  the  German  people,  we 
may  be  quite  sure,  are  fullv  convinced 
that  this  would  follow,  and  onlv  if  we  un- 


derstaixl  this  can  we  properly  appreciate 
the  effect  throughout  German v  of  the  defi 
nite  pronouncement  that  the  securing  of  the 
lost  provinces  for  France  is  one  of  the  fi.rst 
of  the  Allies'  war  aims.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  closely  consider  the  effect  on  Ger- 
many of  the  loss  of  Posen,  now  one  of  her 
greatest  industrial  districts,  or  how  the 
Austrians  would  regard  the  cession  of  Gali 
cia  to  Poland,  and  the  .setting  up  of  auto- 
nomous states  in  Bohemia  and  Bosnia.  Nor 
need  we  consider  the  German  attitude  to- 
wards their  colonies,  or  whether  thev  are 
likely  to  quietlv  acquiesce  in  the  shatter- 
ing of  their  Berlin-Bagdad  dream.  We 
have  said  enough  about  what  the  loss  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  would  mean  to  Germany, 
to  convince  us  that,  before  they  will  aban 
don  those  provinces  the  Germans  will  fighr 
to  the  last  man  and  the  last  shilling. 

In  the  Levant. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  tells  us  that 
divisions  have  been  withdrawn  from  Salo- 
nika, and  the  prospect  of  securing  control 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  by  pushing 
the  Allied  army  out  of  the  Balkans  must 
be  very  alluring  to  the  Germans,  unless 
they  can  persuade  the  Bulgarians  to  carry 
out  this  operation  for  them,  though,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  attempt  will  be  made. 
Cables  tell  us  that  the  Turkish  armies  have 
disintegrated,  and  no  longer  offer  serious 
resistance  to  our  troops  in  Palestine  and 
Mesojxjtamia.  They  also  tell  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Erzerimi  by  the  Armenian  irregu- 
lars, but  the  reported  arrival  of  a  Turkish 
army  at  Ardahan,  in  Trans  Caucasia,  sug- 
gests that  tlie  Armenian  occupation  was  but 
temporary,  and  also  that  the  Turks  are  at 
the  moment  concerning  themselves  chiefly 
about  the  annexation  of  their  old  Caucasian 
provinces,  which  were  apparently  ceded  to 
them  by  the  Russians  at  the  Brest  Litovski 
Conference.  Continued  progress  in  Meso- 
potamia is  reported,  and  General  Allenby 
is  slowly  pushing  north.  The  Turks  claim 
to  ha\e  driven  hack  our  forces  from  Es 
Salt,  but  the  troops  there  were  evidently 
<inly  ejigaged  in  destroying  the  Damascus - 
Medina  railway.  Having  cut  the  line  thev 
retired  to  the  Jordan,  and  thus  afforded  the 
Turks  an  opportunity  of  claiming  a  "  vic- 
tory." 

The  Cutting  Up  of  Russia. 

The  Finns  appear  to  have  welcomed  the 
German  troops  with  open  arms,  and  already 
the  effect  of  their  arrival  is  being  shown. 
They    are   advancing   on   Helsingfors,    and 
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the  Rusiiians  have  been  informed  that  they 
must  at  once  withdraw  the  Red  Guards  and 
dismantle  their  warships.  -Both  demands 
are  being  complied  with,  if  \vc  rnay  put 
faith  in  the  cables.  Further  south  the 
Teutonic  forces  have  penetrated  deep  into 
Ukrainia,  and  are  in  evidence  in  Lithu- 
ania. 1  hey  seem  to  encounter  little  resist- 
ance, which  sihows  either  that  the  Little 
Russians  and  the  Lithuaniaiis  have  nothing 
to  tight  with,  or  else  that  they  have  defi- 
nitely accepted  the  agreements  concerning 
their  future  government  made  at  Brest 
Litovski.  The  latter  appears  to  be  tlie 
correct  e.xplanation  of  the  apparent  quiet  ^ 
in  these  new  States,  but  Russian  news  is' 
so  indefinite  and  contradictory  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  hazard  even  a  guess 
as  to  what  is  going  on.  That  the  Germans 
have  been  most  successful  in  creating  sepa- 
rate States  which  have  independent  Go\- 
ernments  of  their  own  is  obvious.  Whether 
these  Governments  are  subservient  to  Berlin 
or  Vienna,  or  are  in  very  truth  controlled 
by  the  people  themselves,  time  will  show. 
The  landing  of  Japanese  forces  at  Vladi- 
vostok is  regarded  in  Petrograd  by  the 
Bolsheviks  as  the  beginning  of  an  organ- 
ised invasion  of  Siberia — according  to 
cabled  reports.  If  this  idea  is  held  in 
Russia,  the  relations  between  the  de  facto 
Government  and  the  Allies  are  not  likely  to 
be  improved.  American  troops  are  reported 
to  have  landed  at  the  port,  and  the  Ja- 
paiiese  declare  that  their  soldiers  are  there 
for  police  work  only. 

America  Cannot  do  the  impossible. 

There  has  been  a  welcome  drop  in  the 
number  of  vessels  sunk  by  submarines  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks,  and  the  tonnage 
launched  during  March  in  Great  Britain 
showed  a  marked  advance  over  January 
and  Februar\ .  There  will  have  to  be 
much  sj^)eeding  up  still,  though,  if  the 
2,000,000  tons  hoped  for  are  to  be  com- 
plete this  year.  An  informing  account 
of  the  success  of  the  underwater  craft 
against  convoys  is  given  by  the  represen- 
%tative  of  the  Sydney  Sun,  who  states  that 
the  "  wastage  of  wealth  on  the  battlefields 
is  being  eclipsed  by  the  wastage  at  sea. 
Few  weeks  pass  when  ships  of  10,000  tons 
with  cargoes  aggregating  millions  of  pounds 
in  value  are  not  destroyed.''  The  Ameri- 
cans are  encountering  grave  difficulties 
in  carrying  out  their  ship-building 
programme.  The  chief  trouble  seems 
to  be  the  impossibility  of  getting  the 
expert  men  reouired.      No  less    than  half 


a  million  are  needed,  and  thus  far  but 
150,000  are  working.  This  well  illustrates 
the  position  and  supplies  the  answer  to  those 
who  are  beginning  to  ask  how  it  is  that 
America,  after  twelve  months  of  prepara- 
tion, has  failed  to  produce  the  might v  fleet 
of  aeroplanes  expected,  has  not  yet  enough 
men  in  France  to  form  an  army  which  can 
operate  by  itself,  has  found  it  impossible 
to  turn  out  the  merchant  ships  hoped  for. 
Directly  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
I  told  my  readers  that  they  should  not  ex- 
pect too  much.  We  knew  how  long  it  took 
Great  Britain  to  create  an  army,  to  build 
an  air  fleet  to  catch  up  again  to  her  pre- 
war production  of  ships.  It  was  wrong  to 
expect  the  Americans,  starting  from  no- 
thing, to  produce  armies,  air  fleets  and 
merchantmen  twice  as  quickly  as  we  had 
been  able  to  do.  That  they  are  putting 
their  backs  into  it  is  quite  clear,  but  we 
must  be  patient  and  not  he  angrv  because 
the   impossible    has    not    happened. 

Conscription  for   Ireland. 

Just  at  the  time  when  a  further  effort 
was  being  made  to  bring  into  effect 
some  sort  of  modification  of  the  Home 
Rule  scheme  which  w^as  put  on  the 
Statute  Book  years  ago,  desperate  need 
for  more  soldiers  arises,  and  the  British 
Government  decides  to  enforce  conscription 
in  Ireland.  The  mixing  up  of  Home  Rule 
and  Conscription  is  to  be  deplored,  for  in- 
evitably, whatever  the  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  will  be  assumed  that  some  sort 
of  a  bargain  is  intended.  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son warned  the  Government  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Home  Rule  might  mean  an  anti- 
Home  Rule  agitation.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers demand  the  conscripting  of  Irish- 
men, but  apparently  intend  to  oppose  the 
granting  to  them  of  that  modified  form  of 
self-government  which  is  beinpr  recom- 
mended by  a  Conference  of  all  parties^ 
which  has  been  investigating  the  question 
for  many  months.  Why  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son, who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme War  Cabinet,  should  select  the  pre- 
sent moment  to  assure  the  Government  that 
there  is  going  to  be  trouble  if  Home  Rule- 
is  introduced  into  Ireland,  passes  one's 
comprehension.  He  declares  himself 
strongly  in  favour  of  forcing  Irishmen  to 
fight,  and  in  the  same  breath  gives  those 
who  oppose  conscription  the  very  argument 
they  want  in  the  present  situation.  The 
Irish  attitude  towards  the  Government's 
proposal  is  absolutely  hostile,  and  already^ 
the  threat  has  drawn  together  the  Nation- 
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alists  and  the  Sinn  Feiners,  who  hitherto 
have  been  in  opposite  camps.  Captain  W. 
Redmond,  D.S.O.,  son  of  the  late  leader 
of  the  Irish  Party,  said  '"  that  the  Gov- 
ernment evidently  was  going  to  realise  the 
German  calculation  of  civil  war  in  Ire- 
land," and  Mr.  John  Dillon,  the  present 
leader,  asserted  that  "  the  imposition  of 
conscription  upon  Ireland  would  open  up 
another  war  front.''  and  went  on  to  say  : 
''  Belie\'ing  that  the  Government  was  en- 
forcing conscription  in  order  to  escape  its 
Home  Rule  pledges,  he  challenged  the 
Government  to  take  a  county  plebiscite  in 
Ireland  on  conscription."  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  at  present  in  the  United  States, 
takes  much  the  same  view  as  Captain  Red- 
momi,  and  all  the  Irisih  leaders  have  warned 
the  Government  of  what  may  follovv  the  at- 
tempt to  impose  conscription  on  Ireland. 

Carson  and  Home  Rule. 

The  attitude  of  those  who  have  for  so 
long  consistently  worked  for  the  granting 
of  self-government  to  the  Irish  people  was 
well  expressed  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  said  : 
"  The  additional  man  power  from  Ireland 
by  conscription  would  not  balance  the  draw- 
backs of  the  Irish  revolutionary  movement, 
which  was  now  waning.  It  would  be  a 
terriblv  short-sighted  step  to  accompany 
Home  Rule  with  this  obnoxious  proposal. 
.  .  .  There  are  revolutionary  and  constitu- 
tional mO'vements  in  Ireland,  and  the  for- 
mer is  of  an  extremely  menacing  and  peril- 
ous character,  and  has  not  yet  been  stamped 
out.  It  would  be  an  act  of  almost  terrible 
short-sightedness  to  precede  self-govern- 
ment for  Ireland  by  imposing,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  conscription,  which  is  obnoxious 
to  a  large  number  of  the  people."  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  took  up  the  attitude  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  men  at  the  pre- 
sent CTitical  stage,  and  that  the  120,000 
which  would  be  obtained  from  Ireland  more 
than  outweighed  the  disadvantages  that 
might  follow  the  imposition  of  conscription 
on  that  country.  The  Government  stood  by 
the  measure,  and  if  it  were  wrong  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  changed.  That  being  the 
position  taken  up  by  Lloyd  George,  ^Ir. 
Bonar  Law  and  his  colleagues,  the  striking 
out  by  a  majority  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  section  of  the  Man  Power  Bill 
dealing  with  Ireland  would  result  in  the 
resignation  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
rest  of  the  Government.  If  Sir  Edward 
Carson  and  his  friends  had  not  continued 
to  strenuouslv  oppose  the  granting  of  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland  one  could  see  some  light 
ahead. 


Federal    Politics. 

The  members  of  the  Nationalist  Party  in 
the  Federal  House  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  doings  of  the  Government  found  occa- 
sion on  the  vote  on  Supply  to  tell  Minis- 
ters some  home  truths.  The  di-scussion  cen- 
tred upon  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  the 
reports  of  the  a^mmission  which  investi- 
gated the  working  of  the  department.  Mr. 
Kellv,  a  former  Mini.ster  in  Mr.  Cook's 
Government,  declared  that  "  every  failure 
in  the  leading  positions  in  the  Defence  De- 
partment had  been  rewarded  with  promo- 
tion.'' but  other  criticisms  were  levelled  less 
against  .  Senator  Pearce  than  against  any 
Senator  holding  the  Defence  portfolio.  That 
should  be  held  bv  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  the  burden  of  the 
charge,  and  another  post  should  be  found 
for  the  present  Minister.  In  some  ways  tlie 
debate,  which  at  one  time  looked  almost  as 
if  it  might  produce  a  vote  of  censure  on 
the  Minister,  actually  turned  out  quite  dif- 
ferently, and  centred  on  the  question  of  re- 
presentation in  the  Lower  House.  The  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  regard  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Boyd — to  reduce  the  \"ote  by  ^i — as 
vital.  Mr.  Faulkner  put  the  position  very 
well  when  he  said:  "  Tlie  Ministry  spoke 
of  resigning  after  the  Referendum,  and  now 
because  some  members  wanted  the  Defence 
portfolio  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Ministry  said  it  was  going  to  do  what 
it  did  not  do  when  it  should  have  done 
it  "  !  No  doubt  the  Ministry  would  not 
ha\e  taken  up  this  attitude  were  it  not 
(|uite  certain  that  it  had  the  numbers,  so, 
although  the  debate  is  to  continue  next 
week,  the  result  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Mr.  Hughes  is  unwell,  and  his  condition 
must  be  pretty  bad,  for  he  does  not  appear 
in  the  House  or  at  the  Government  offices, 
even  delegated  Mr.  Cook  to  represent  him 
at  the  important  recruiting  conference  sum- 
moned by  the  Governor-General. 

Labour  and   a   Negotiated    Peace. 

A\'hen  Parliament  assembled  Mr  Hughes 
moved  the  following  resolution:  "That 
this  House  records  its  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Allied 
armies  on  the  western  front,  its  pride  in  the 
valour  and  acliievements  of  the  Australian 
troops,  and  its  firm  intention  to  fight  on  and 
secure  a  victorious  peace  and  the  freedom 
of  the  world."  The  Opposition  members, 
whilst  approving  of  the  first  part  of  the 
motion,  advocated  the  conclusion  of  peace 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  finally  Mr. 
Higgs  suggested  that  the  word's  after 
'■troops"    should    be    omitted,     "and    in 
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order  that  the  sacrifices  of  human  life  may 
be  stopped,  and  an  end  put  to  intolerable 
human  suffering,  this  House  is  not 
opposed  to  peace  by  negotiation,"  be 
inserted  in  their  place.  In  support 
of  his  amendment  he  made  a  speech 
which  is  the  most  articulate  statement 
\et  put  forward  by  those  who  have 
advocated  peace  by  negotiation  in  Par- 
liaxnent.  The  amendment  was,  of  course, 
easily  defeated  ;  but  it  is  significant  that 
all  the  representatives  of  Labour  in  the 
House  voted  in  its  favour.      It  is  asserted 


that  they  did  so  under  instruction  from  out- 
side bodies,  but  the  action  of  Labour  Sena- 
tors, who  heartily  carried  the  Government 
motion  in  the  Upper  House,  hardly  suggests 
this.  Although  Mr.  Cook  is  in  charge  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Watt  is  making  his  influ- 
ence more  and  more  felt.  The  success 
which  has  attended  his  efforts  to  raise 
^"40.000,000  will  further  add  to  his  re- 
putation. Most  members  look  to  a  more 
useful  session  under  his  direction  than  they 
have  had  since  the  war  began. 


FOR  THE  AUSTRALIAN   BOYS  IN   GERMANY. 

Help  the  Red  Cross  to  Feed  and  Clothe  Them. 


I  wonder  how  man\  people  thought  in 
what  a  direct  manner  the  splendid  effi- 
ciency of  the  British  Navy  would  ulti- 
mately touch  them  and  -their  pockets? 
Throw  your  memory  back  to  the  time  when 
the  British  blockade  of  Germany  first  began 
to  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
weapons  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
Germany,  to  beat  her  stubborn  people  to 
their  knees.  Did  you  then  realise  what 
this  blockade  might  mean  to  you,  to  your 
soldier  son  or  brother,  husband  or  sweet- 
heart to-day  ?  The  object  of  the  blockade 
was  to  bring  about  so  serious  a  shortage  of 
food  in  Germany  that,  with  starvation  star- 
ing them  in  the  face,  the  p-eople  would  sue 
for  peace.  That  goal  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tained, but  the  blockade  has  caused  a  most 
tremendous  lack  of  the  vei'y  essentials  of 
life  in  the  Central  Empires. 

It  is  the  success  of  our  blockade  which 
has  helped  to  bring  about  a  situation  which 
it  behoves  each  and  all  of  us  to  get  busy 
and  meet.  The  fortune  of  war  has  allowed 
a  numix'r  of  Australian  soldiers  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  -the  enemy,  and  these 
bovs,  like  their  fellow-pri.soners — French, 
English,  Italian  and  Russian — are  confined 
in  great  prison  camps  all  over  Germany. 
There,  by  the  rules  of  war.  they  are  al- 
lowed the  i)ittance  which  is  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  country  which  captured 
them,  and  are  given  a  ration  which  scien- 
tists calculate  will  jt/st  sttificc  to  keep  them 
alive.  The  Germans  make  their  own  short- 
age of  food  the  excuse  for  a  ration  so 
mea-gre  that  our  men  assert  that  it  is  utterly 
ina(lequate  to  keep  bndy  and  soul  to- 
gether. 

Fat  being  at  a  premium  in  Germany, 
the    prisoners    have    to    go    without    soap. 


Meat  being  extremely  scarce,  they  get  but 
shreds  of  it.  Wheat  being  very  short,  they 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  black  bread  made 
with  all  sorts  of  unnutritious  substitutes. 
Tea  and  coffee  imports  having  been  cut  oft', 
and  stocks  long  ago  exhausted,  our  poor 
boys  ha\e  to  drink  some  horrible  concoc- 
tion made  from  acorns  and  roots.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance that  these  brave  and  courageous 
men  of  ours  should  somehow  obtain  the 
food  and  the  clothing  of  which  they  stand 
in  such  urgent  and  constant  need.  There 
is  a  very  heavy  obligation  on  us  to  see  that 
parcels  of  food  and  other  necessaries  reach 
them  regularly  and  safely. 

Pining  in  prison  camps,  they  have  risked 
their  lives  for  us,  have  passed  through  ter- 
rible times  ere  they  were  thrust  behind 
barbed  wire  in  Germany.  It  is  a  very 
little  thing  indeed  for  us,  living  safe  and 
in  comfort  in  far-off"  Australia,  to  put  our 
hands  in  our  pockets  and  provide  the  money 
required  to  get  food  and  necessaries  to  these 
prisoners  in  Germany,  who  are  in  such 
urgent  need. 

Ladv  Helen  Munro  Ferguson  tells  us  in 
her  appeal  that  there  are  many  Australian 
soldiers  now  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany, 
and  undoubtedly  the  number  will  be 
added  to  during  the  present  terrific  fight- 
ing. She  also  tells  us  that  it  costs  just  jQi 
a  week  to  provide  what  each  man  requires. 
Surely  an  appeal  for  ;^5o  a  year  for  each 
Australian  prisoner  will  be  quickly  re- 
s]>ondcd  to.  Everyone  who  possibly  can 
do  so  should  undertake  to  provide  for  at 
least  one  prisoner  for  a  vear,  and  send  to 
the  Red  Cross  Society  either  ^^50  at  once 
or  a  promi.se  to  send  along  ^i  a  week  for 
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that  particular  prisoner  until  the  war 
ends.  Some  naturally  cannot  afford  to 
support  a  prisoner  for  a  whole  year  or 
longer,  but  they  might  manage  six  months, 
or  three  months,  or  one  month — they  cer- 
tainly could  afford  to  keep  one  of  our  boys 
for  one  little  week  !  The  reason  why  the 
Red  Cross  is  appealing  so  earnestly  for 
funds  is  because  its  coffers  have  been  de- 
pleted in  providing  for  these  prisoners. 
Had  no  Australians  been  captured  by  the 
enemy  the  ordinary  activities  of  the  Red 
Cross  would  have  been  fairly  well  pro- 
vided for.  It  is  the  need  for  supplying 
the  prisoner  of  war  with  necessaries  which 
has  exhausted  the  Red  Cross  exchequer, 
and,  it  is  estimated,  will  continue  to 
bleed  it  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
;^i  8,000  every  month.  It  would  be 
a  great  thing  if  sufficient  men  and 
women  in  Australia  were  to  come  for- 
ward to  entirely  relieve  the  Red  Cross  of 
this  burden  by  guaranteeing  each  of  them, 
or  a  group  of  them,  the  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  prisoner  of  war 
so  that  all  were  provided  for. 

Would  it  not  be  magnificent  if,  the  day 
after  word  reached  Australia  that  10,  100, 
OT  1000  of  our  boys  had  been  taken  priso- 
ners of  the  Red  Cross  were  to  receive  ;^5oo, 
^5000  or  ^50,000  from  people  all  over 
the  Commonwealth  who  were  anxious  to 
show  their  gratitude  to  these  boys  who  fight 
for  us  by  sending  the  money  to  maintain 
them  in  a  German  prison  for  the  next  twelve 
months  ? 

Naturally,  there  is  considerable  concern 
as  to  whether  the  parcels  reach  the  priso- 
ners. Numberless  letters,  and  the  re- 
ports of  neutral  visitors  assure  us 
that  the  parcels  are  for  the  most  part  deliv- 
ered safely.  Not  only  so.  but  these  letters 
tell  of  the  joy  of  the  prisoners  when  they 
get  the  food  and  clothing,  of  their  parlous 
condition  before  the  parcels  began  to  come  ; 
and  convey  their  deep  gratitude  to  those 
who  send  the  parcels. 

The  Australian  branch  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  sends  all  Australian  prisoners  of 
war  in  Germany  a  weekly  parcel  of  food 
from  London,  made' up  as  follows  :  — 

One  tin  armv  rations.  -^-  lb.  tin  butter  \ 
lb.  tea.  T  tin  Nestles  Milk,  \  lb.  sugar,  i 
carton  biscuits,  i  tin  camp  uie,  tJ  lb.  Navy 
Cut  tobacco,  and  100  Virerinian  cig-arettes 
(fortnightly),  i  tin  Australian  corn  beef,  1 
lb.  tin  Chiver's  jam.  i  tin  Armour's  drip- 
ping, I  tin  salt,  i  lb.  tea.  h  lb.  condensed 
milk,  I  lb.  sugar,  i  packet  lemonade  powder. 


In  addition,  it  sends  a  weekly  parcel  of 
bread  from  Berne,  and  a  weekly  parcel  of 
cheese,  butter  and  dripping,  from  the 
same  neutral  city.  Then,  directly  the  pri- 
soner is  located,  he  is  sent  a  parcel  of 
clothes  containing  the  following  supplies  :  — 

One  tooth-ibrush,  2  shirts,  i  tooth  powder. 
2  pants,  2  shirts  (under),  3  handkerchiefs. 
I  comb,  T  safety  razor,  i  toilet  soap,  2 
towels,  2  pairs  socks,  i  shaving  brush,  i 
shaving  soap,  i  t  n  insectibane,  i  tin  boracic 
powder,  i  pipe,  1  packet  of  playing  cards, 
I  housewife. 

In  addition  he  gets  .a  parcel  of  clothing 
supplied  every  six  months,  made  up  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Greatco,it,  jacket,  trousers,  cap.  boots, 
shoes  (canvas),  shirts,  socks,  vests,  drawers, 
cardigan,  gloves,  kit-bag,  one  pair  blankets 
for  winter. 

Various  other  jKircels  containing  cocoa, 
herrings,  sauce,  etc.,   are  also  sent. 

I  have  based  this  appeal  for  the  Red 
Cross  chiefly  upon  the  need  of  supplying 
the  prisoners  with  food  and  other  neces- 
saries, as  that  is  the  immediate  reason 
why  the  society  has  to  ask  the  public  for 
generous  assistance;  but  its  other  activi- 
ties are  all  immensely  worthy  of  help.  We 
have  appeals  for  the  rettirned  soldiers,  for 
the  repatriation  of  these  men,  for  this 
fund  and  for  that  fund,  but  of  them  all 
not  one  has  the  call  of  the  Red  Cross. 
It  does  an  immense  work,  and  does  it  al- 
most entirely  voluntarily.  Thousands,  nav 
hundreds  of  thousands,  in  P'rance,  in 
Egypt,  in  Palestine,  have  been  succoured 
and  helped  by  the  Red  Cross.  On  our 
transports,  on  our  hospital  ships  the  Red 
Cross  has  relieved  pain,  has  .soothed  the 
suffering.  In  hospitals  here  and  in  Egypt, 
in  France  and  in  England  has  provided 
supplies  for  comforts,  issties  of  clothing 
and  benefits  innumerable. 

Its  gifts  find  their  way  to  every  sick  and 
wounded  Australian  soldier,  no  matter 
where  he  happens  to  be — at  Basra  or 
Bombay,  at  Ceylon  or  Capetown,  at  Hare- 
field  or  Boulogne,  at  Sierra  Leone  or 
Cairo.  Wherever  the  Australian  goes  the 
Red  Cro.ss  follows,  even  to  prison  camp 
and  fortress  on  enemy  soil.  The  care  of 
the  prisoners  alone  will  require  no  less  than 
;^2oo,ooo  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
and  at  least  an  equal  amount  will  be 
needed  for  the  other  Red  Cross  activities. 
Half-a-million  of  money  is  not  too  much 
for  the  Red  Cross  to  ask  for,  and  Aus- 
tralia, more  prosperous  than  ever  before. 
should   respond   with  eager  alacritv. 
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German  gim  emplacement,  gun  having  been  put  out  of  action  by  tank  seen  in  background. 


BRITISH    PRISONERS  PROM    GERMANY! 
On  the  Dutch  mail  boat,  off  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  wheie  they  were  landed. 
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HOW  OUGHT  WAR  COMMENTS  TO  BE  WRITTEN  ? 


By  Henry  Stead. 


tjuitt  recently  a  nun.ber  of  i^eople 
appear  to  have  been  going  roiind  (lef:hu- 
ing  that  I  was  a  pro- German,  or  worse; 
that  mv  little  magazine  ought  to  be  in- 
continently suppressed,  and  my  humble 
person  incarcerated  in  some  distant  in- 
ternment camp.  I  must  confess  my.self 
to  have  been  somewhat  amazed  that  any- 
one wlio  had  regularl)-  read  my  maga- 
zine could  take  up  stich  an  attitude,  and 
I  soon  disco\"ered  that  such  o.f  these 
clamourers  as  I  met  had  not  consistently 
read  Stead's,  but  had  had  their  feelings 
shocked  bv  perusal  of  occasional  copies 
or  chance  extracts.  The.  gra\amen  of 
their  charge  seemed  to  lie  i\  the  fact  that 
mv  comments  on  the  war  were  of  so  pes- 
simistic a  character  that  they  led  to  the 
assumption  that  the  Allies  would  be 
smashed  up. 

The  '  discovery  that  Stead's  was  of- 
fending some  people,  "because  they  con- 
sidered it  [)ro-German,  led  me  naturallv 
to  endeavour  to  lind  out  just  what  the\ 
consifler  a  pro-German  to  be.  Some  say 
he  is  a  person  who  wishes  the  Germans 
to  win  and  the  Allies  to  be  defeated  I 
Such  an  individual  certainly  I  am  not  ! 
Apart  from  anything  else,  it  is  hardh 
likely  that  anyone,  all  of  who.se  rela- 
tions, all  of  whose  relatives  by  mar- 
riage, all  of  whose  friends — of  military 
age — were  fighting  on  the  Allies'  side  on 
land,  on  water,  and  in  air,  would  wish 
that  disaster  should  overwhelm  the  En- 
tente Powers.  Nor  would  anxoiie  who 
knew  anything  at  all  about  European 
conditions  view  a  German  victory  sa\e 
with  despair.  I  may  think,  with  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  a  host  of  others  at  home, 
that  a  negotiated  peace,  a  peace  without 
\-ictory,  could,  and  may,  end  the  war  : 
but  I  look  upon  a  Germaai-dictated  peace 
as  an  international  tragedy.  Others  told 
me  that  a  pro-German  was  a  person  who 
decried  the  Allies  and  held  on  high  the 
honi  of  the  enemy,  whifst  still  others 
declared  that  anyone  who  wrote  pessi- 
mistically about  the  war,  when  we  could 
see  from  the  papers  that  after  all  things 
were  not  going  so  badlv,  must  be  re- 
garded a5  a  pro-German. 

Now  I  frankly  admit  that  it  annovs 
me  to  see  the  people  again  and  again 
misled — with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,    no    doubt — bv    so-called    reviews   of 


the  war,  based  on  a  slavish  summary  of 
the  cabled  news.  Look  back  at  these  and 
see  what  quaint  reading  they  make  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events  !  To  my  mind 
the  best  possible  ser\'ice  was  rendered  to 
the  commiuiity  by  anyone  who  carefully 
analysed  the  news,  studied  it  in  the 
light  of  previous  reports  in  similar  cases, 
brought  to  bear  on  it  all  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  years  of  travel  and 
international  experience,  and  set  out  what 
he  honestly  ]>elie\ed  to  be  the  real  posi- 
tion. In  trving.  in  my  humble  way,  to 
interpret  events  for  my  readers.  I  rea- 
lise that  I  have  stumbled  into  the  same 
error  as  mv  father  was  accused  of  by  Mr. 
—now  Viscount — Morley,  namely,  of 
having  <rot  round  the  corner  before  his 
journalistic  colleagues  had  got  into  the 
street.  It  is  better,  of  course,  and,  oh. 
so  much  easier,  for  the  prophet  to  pro- 
phecy after  the  event.  He  who  tries  to 
forecast  events — even  though  his  fore- 
casts be  correct — falls  inevitably  into  bad 
odour  with  those  who  do  not  see  e\e  to 
eye   with  liim. 

One  curious  person  took  .strong  excep- 
tion to  m\-  writing  on  the  ground  that  I 
ne\-er  used  opprobrious  terms  when  speak- 
ing of  the  enemy  or  strongl\  eulogistic  ones 
when  referring  to  the  Allies.  I  must  ad- 
mit that  I  failed  here  because  it  seemed 
to  me  so  unnecessary.  An\one  who 
wanted  these  adjectives  could  find  them 
every  day  in  the  papers,  and  it  certainly 
did  occur  to  me  that  my  writing  w'ould 
be  improved  in  clearness  if  I  stuck  to  es- 
.sentials  and  omitted  such  descriptive  ad- 
jectives which  after  all  matter  little 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  supremely 
difficult  for  any  commentator  on  the  war 
to  detach  himself  from  his  natural  feel- 
ings to  view  the  struggle  wholly  im- 
biassed  by  the  fact  that  everything  and 
every  person  he  holds  dear  is  on  one  side, 
and  countries  to  wdiich.  even  before  the 
war,  he  was  entirely  indifferent,  are  on 
the  other.  A  few  neutrals  ha\-e  managed 
to  do  this  successfully,  notably  Frank 
Simonds,  but  as  soon 'as  America  entered 
the  war  this  critic's  comments  ceased  to 
have  much  value. 

Alanv  people  have  been  good  enough  to 
tell  me  that  they  have  found  my  writings 
on  the  A\ar  the  most  intelligent  interpre- 
tation   of    the   situation   now    appearing    in 
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Australia,  and,  only  last  month,  I  re- 
ceived letters  from  leading  members  ot 
Parliament  at  home,  congratulating  me  on 
the  clarity  and  accuracy  of  my  criticisms, 
which,  late  though  they  reached  England, 
yet  helped  the  reader  to  understand  what 
was  going  on.  It  is  indeed  a  great  grief 
to  me  that  these  war  comments  of  mine 
should  have  an\  where  given  rise  to  the 
feeling  that  I  would  \velcome  a  German 
victor\ ,  or  that  my  conviction,  concerning 
the  responsibility  of  a  negotiated  peace,  end- 
ing the  war,  caused  anyone  to  imagine 
that  I  did  not  wish  the  Allies  to  win  the 
strufrgle.  To  write  on  lae  war  as  I 
have  to  do  involves  an  immense  amount 
of  hard  work.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
take  the  cables  and  summarise  the 
events  they  describe,  but  directly  one 
tries  to  deduce  what  has  happened  or  is 
likely  to  happen,  reference  books, 
speeches,  criticisms,  geographies  and  his- 
tories have  to  be  read  and  applied.  Hours 
may  have  to  be  spent  on  one  single  little 
point,  which  even  at  last  may  prove  irre- 
levant and  never  appear  in  the  comment 
at  all. 

I  franklv  confess  that  I  take  some 
pride  in  the  result,  and  egotistically  con- 
gratulate myself  on  the  success  with 
which  I  drag  from  somewhat  miscella- 
neous cables  and  communiques  an  intelli- 
gent interpretation  of  the  actual  position. 
To  do  that  it  is  necessary  to  regard  the 
whole  terrible  business  as  people  look 
on  the  play  of  two  neutral  football  teams 
or  watch  two  experts  matching  their  sKill 
on  the  chess  board.  Only  by  forgetting 
entirely  that  your  own  people  are  furi- 
ously fighting  on  one  side,  and  that 
enemy  soldiers  are  doing  their  best  to  kill 
your  brothers,  your  chums  and  your 
friends  from  the  other,  is  it  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  state  of  mind  in  which  you 
can  write  on  the  struggle  without  allow- 
ing your  own  personal  feelings  to  sway 
your  judgment.  This  somewhat  cold- 
blooded way  of  regarding  the  fight  is  p)er- 
haps  wrong,  but  at  any  rate  it  does  en- 
able you  to  see  a  little  more  clearly  what 
the  situation  really  is  than  can  he  who  al- 
lows his  sympathies  and  antipathies  full 
play. 

In  war  time,  it  may  be.  one  ought  not  to 
try  and  put  oneself  in  the  other  fellow's 
place  with  the  object  of  endeavouring  to 
])lumb  the  well  of  the  future  and  learn  the 
probable  trend  of  military  operations  or 
other  events.  All  the  same,  once  you  have 
trained  yourself  bv  careful  observation  and 


study  to  do  this,  there  is  a  very  notable 
satisfaction  in  setting  down  what  you  learn 
for  the  benefit  ot  those  who  have  not  the 
time,  the  inclination,  or  the  opportunity 
of  doing  this  for  themselves.  Lamentable 
indeed  is  it  if  this  honest  and  sincere  at- 
tempt to  set  out  the  position  as  you  see  it 
is  misconstrued,  and  an  unbiassed  imparti- 
ality, not  ordinarily  yours,  is  assumed  to  be 
a  partialitv  for  your  enemies.  All  the 
same,  that  is  a  misunderstanding  that  I 
must  continue  to  risk.  I  am  merely  put- 
ting in  this  explanation  to  make  clear  to 
my  readers  how  I  have  approached  the 
very  responsible  task  of  writing  on  the  war 
so  that,  when  they  may  be  inclined  to  think 
I  do  not  give  our  own  soldiers  sufficient 
praise,  proper  credit  for  some  brilliant  feat 
of  arms,  they  will  understand  that,  in  the 
survey  I  give  of  large  happenings,  indivi- 
dual doings  must  necessarily  be  unmen- 
tioned.  Will  realise  that  the  recording  of 
enemy  success  or  achievement  do  not  by 
any  means  suggest  elation  at  that  success 
or  gratification  at  that  achievement. 

In  the  great  campaigns  thai  have  swept 
over  Europe  it  has  been  possible  to  predict 
with  some  accuracy  what  must  apparently 
happen,  'solely,  thanks  to  the  concentrated 
thought  and  study  mentioned  above.  That 
in  many  cases  the  only  possible  outcome  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  hostile  success  is 
unfortunate,  but  to  imagine  that  I  took  any 
pleasure,  or  had  any  satisfaction,  m  put- 
ting down  such  prophesies  is  absurd  and 
unjust.  .  There  is,  alas  !  no  need  for  me  to 
emphasise  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
situation.  The  least  intelligent  newspaper 
reader  realises  that  "  we  would  indeed  be 
guilty  of  a  great  and  fatal  error  if  we  un- 
derestimated the  gravity  of  the  prospect," 
to  use  Lloyd  George's  own  words.  But  to 
realise  the  gravity  of  the  present  position  is 
by  no  means  to  suggest  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
trieved. Even  if  the  enemy  managed  to  creep 
and  batter  their  way  still  further  towards 
the  coast,  we  have  always  sea  communica- 
tions, and  these  they  cannot  possibly  cut. 
Llovd  George  tells  us  that  the  British  forces 
axe  more  numerous,  better  gunned,  more 
finely  equipped  in  every  way  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  spirit  of  the  people  is  roused 
and  no  matter  what  present  successes  the 
enemy  may  win.  our  army  is  still  intact, 
still  determined,  more  formidable  than  ever 
Ix'fore.  I  want  my  readers  to  bear  this  in 
mind  when  reading  my  comments  on  another 
page  concerning  the  military  situation  in 
France,  and  the  probable  enemy  purpose  in 
the  present  offensive. 
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HISTORY   IN   CARICATURE. 


Oh,   wad  seme  Power  the  eiftie  ffie  u? 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.  — Burns. 


Our  leadt-rs  having  so  very  frankly  arl- 
mitted  that  Allied  victory  can  only  he  won 
when  the  United  States  throws  its  full 
fighting  forces  into  the  scale,  we  naturally 
expect  cartoonists  to  take  the  same  view. 
Great  numbers  of  caricatures  have  been 
published  recently,  all  of  which  suggest  that 
the  Allies  wait  American  reinforcements 
before  they  can  move  against  the  enemy. 
One  such  is  that  which  appears  in  The 
Pele  Mcle,  Paris,  reproduced  on  this 
page,  and  another  from  L^ Asiiio,  Rome,  in 
whioh  an  American  soldier  is  depicted  tip- 
ping a  rock  over  on  to  the  Kaiser  and  von 
Hindenburg. 

The  journals  published  in  the  United 
States  do  not  hesitate  to  criticise  those  in 


he  Pele-Mele.]  [Paris. 

UNCLE   Sam  :    "Patience,   I    am    coming!" 

charge  of  American  preparations.  There- 
in thev  are  certainly  enjoying  a  greater  lib- 
erty than  exists  in  other  Allied  countries. 
The  "  Inadequate  Shovel  "  is  typical  of 
many  that  have  appeared. 


L'Asino.]  [Rome. 

WITH  OUR  VERY  BEST  WISHES. 


Eagle.]  [Brooklyn. 

THE    INADEQUATE    SHOVEL. 
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A'eu-?.]  [Dayton. 

AT  r.AST  THE  HORSE   WILL  BE  FED. 


The  general  attitude  towards  the  threat- 
ened German  offensive  in  the  West  before 
the  blow  actually  fell  is  shown  bv  the  car- 
toon in   T//e  Passing  Show.. 


n  1,20.']  [Florence. 

Both   sides  would   be  willing  to   come   to   terms 
if  they  could  only   find   an   impartial    umpire. 


^Si 

^^"^^^^^^  / 

<^iM^ 

fv*X»»*f^wBf'  r'i'^-\  ^^y^SS^^C-''^^ 

^^^pr 

.,*&,  ^^?a5^^^^f 

^m^""^ 

'^r^^^B^'^^a^^ 

a^^ 

''  •^-"•]  [Florence. 

The   World    (to   the    Kaiser):     'Have    you    had 
enough.-' 


//  420  considers  tliat  both  sides  would 
willingly  come  to  terms  if  an  impartial 
arbitrator  could  be  discovered  anywhere. 

T/ie  Brooklyn  Eagle  asks  if  the  tail 
(Czernin)  can  wag  the  dog. 


C^^Jc-yG-O-.^ 


Thv  Passing  Show.] 

A  LOT  OF  NOISE. 


[Ijondon. 


The  Eagle.]  [Brooklyn. 

CAN    THE    TAIL    WAG   THE    DOG? 
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The    Passing    Show.]  [London. 

OH!    JERUSALEM! 

Or,   the    Real    Magic    Carpet. 


Cam-pana  dc  Gracia.]  [Barcelona. 

THE   INVALIDS. 

MARS:   "And  how  are  you?" 

Peace:    "Not  at  all  well;  ajid  you?" 

Maes  :    "  Rotten,  but  I  can  still  hold  out." 


Tke  Novy  Saiirikon,  in  a  cartoon  pub- 
lished before  the  conclusion  of  the  Brest- 
Litovski  conference,  suggests  that  Russia 
would  have  verv  little  to  sav  there. 


Novy  Satirikon.']  IPetrograd. 

RUSSIA    AND   THE   PEACE    CONFERENCE. 

1.  Will  she  take  her  place  at  the  table? 

2.  Or  on  the  taWe? 


Le  Eire.]  [Paris. 

AT  BREST  LITOVSKI. 

1.  How^    M.    Trotsky    imagined    the    peace    oon- 
ference. 

2.  What  he   actually    found. 
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Mucha.] 

I 

oft. 


„  [Moscow. 

IN  THE  BALANCE. 

Russia  (to  the  Moujik) :  "  Don't  let  him  pull  you 


Record. 


NO   GOOD. 


[Philadelphia. 


The  Polish  Mucha  shows  Russia  bal- 
ancing over  the  aby.ss,  imploring  the  pea- 
sant not  to  allow  the  Bolsheviks  to  pull 
him  off  the  other  end  of  the  plank. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bolsheviks 
did  give  the  Germans  a  real  Christmas  pre- 
sent, as  shown  by  Tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  a   Bri 
tish    paper    dealing    so    frankly    with    the 
canioitflage   which   is  even  yet  supposed   to 


The  Eagle.1  [Brooklyn. 

A  REAL  SANTA  OLAUS. 


London   Opinion.] 

THE    AUSTRIAN    FERMENT. 

(CJontrol  of  popular  unrest  in  Austria  becomes- 
increasingly   difficult.— Daily   paper.) 

Kaiser  Bill:  'Shove  like  mad.  Carl!  Remem- 
ber Nicky  !  We  mustn't  let  our  skeleton  get  out 
of  the  cupboard,  a«  Russia  did." 
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The   People.] 


[Londom. 


NOT    HAVING    ANY. 


British  Tommy:  "See  that,  old  sport.  Bit  more 
eamoxiflage.  We  get  that  sort  of  thing  every 
day  at  the  front,  but  it  don't  deceive  us." 

Beitish  WOBKiNG  MAN :  "  Rdght-o,  mate,  and  it 
won't  take  me  in  either." 


deceive  us  all,   as  does   The  Peofle,  Lon- 
.  don . 


Esquella.]  IBarcelona. 

THE    MODERN    OOAL-HEAVEE.  * 

The  shortage  of  coal  in  Spain  is  almost 
as  great  as  in  other  countries  just  now, 
and  The  Esquella  shows  the  care  which 
must  be  exercised  over  the  modern  coal 
heaver. 

The  cartoon  in  Tke  Evening  N^ws  is  in- 
tended to  satirise  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers,  which,  however,  finally  won 
in  its  fight  with  the  Government. 


S'V'f 


^^fe^ 


Eveni-ng  News.'}  [London. 

ALAS!  MY   POOR   BROTHER! 


II   /,20.]  [Florence. 

AN  ITALIAN  WAR   LOAN  CARTOON. 

Lend   your   money   to   your  country  if   you    are 
really  ajixious  for  peace. 
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La  Victoirt.'l 


[Paris. 


yehelg-palii^r.l  [Zurich. 

THE    POLITICAL    MENAGE- xE. 

Trainer  (Poincare) :  "I  hope  the  tiger  iClemen- 
ceau)  won't  eat  uie  as  well  after  he  has  devoured 
the   other    (Cailleux). 


NEWS   FROM    PARIS. 


Delay    the    offensive;    we    must    let    the    French 
Socialists    continue    their    work. 


raising    >hotr.]  (London. 

THE  UN  KINDEST  CUT  OF  ALL. 
Mr.  Jones  :    "  I   don't  mind  so   much   about    my 
watch    and    things.       It's    what    Maria     will     say 
ahoat   the  half-pound  of  margarine   that  worriee 
me!" 


La   Tictoire.]  [Paris. 

THE    BREAD    CARJJ    IX    FRANCE. 
Hush,    don't   grumble,    the    Boche    is    listening! 


Dispatch.]  [Manchester. 

THE    PUBLIC    BUNNY-FIT   TRIOK. 
But  Brer  Rabbit  jest  lay  low  an'  eed  nuffin' 
(Rabbits   are  still  ooy    at   Is.   9d.) 


'^^^^^, 


Uiijnolds's  yvir^-papcr.]  [LondoB. 

THE    REAL  FOOD   QUESTION— WHEN    WILL    IT 
BE  SETTLED.? 
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Iii  the  article  I  wrote  for  the  last  iiuia- 
ber  of  Stead's  on  the  prevention  of  future 
war,  I  set  out  the  principle:  '"Always 
arbitrate  before  you  light."  This  arbitra- 
tion need  bhid  neither  side,  but  it  would 
be  an  immense  gain  if  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  were  to  be  decided  by  the 
sol'cr  second  thoughts  of  the  nation  at  large 
instead  of  allowing  the  die  to  be  cast  by 
an  excited  populace  in  the  lirst  moment  of 
passion.  The  idea  of  arbitrating  before  you 
fight  has  been  much  scoffed  at.  and  plenty 
oF  people  have  declared  it  to  be  altogether 
unworkable.  That  may  be  so.  as  I  have 
already  .said,  drastic  limitation  of  arma- 
ments to  my  mind  is  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  but  it  is  deeply  in- 
teresting to  fi,n(J  that  this  derided  principle 
is  in  full  and  active  operation  in  the  civil 
administration  of  one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough and  progressive  little  countries  in  the 
world. 

Some  decade  and  a -half  ago  the  Danes 
consulted  together  as  to  how  the\  could 
limit  litigation  in  their  midst.  An  in- 
tensely practical  people,  they  hit  on  the 
idea!  of  making  everyone,  who  wished  to 
have  recourse  to*  the  law  for  the  redress 
of  a  grievance,  submit  his  case  first  of 
all  to  a  special  tribunal  which  would  de- 
liver judgment  thereon.  The  litigant  was 
not  at  all  bound  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  this  tribunal,  but — after  it  was  given — ■ 
might  take  his  case  into  the  ordinarv  law 
courts,  where  it  would  come  up  for  settle- 
ment in  the  usual  wav.  For  fifteen 
years,  and  more,  this  svstem  of  "  arbi- 
trating before  you  fight."  has  been  working 
in  Denmark — and  with  what  resyjt  ?  One 
that  makes  us  despair  of  its  adoption  in 
any  English-speaking,  countrv  where  law- 
yers' fees  are  fat  and  la.wyers  dominate 
Parliaments  ! 

It  is  estimated  that  this  tribunal  settles 
at  least  six-sevenths  of  the  cases  which 
come  before  it,  and  which,  did  it  not 
exist,  would  supplv  occupation  for  solici- 
tors and  barristers  in  the  courts.  The  re- 
maining seventh,  consisting  of  those  who 
will  not  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, must  give  the  lawyers  their  living. 
Ivitigation  in  Denmark  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  thanks  to  this  happy  in- 
spiration.     Counsel   is  not   allowed   in  this 


tribunal  except  in  certain  cases.  It  costs 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  absolutely 
nothing,  being  a  State  affair.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  judge  and"  two  civilians,  and 
there  are  many  throughout  the  land  ;  one 
in  every  district  that  requires  it.  There 
could  be  no  better  illustration  of  the  happy 
results  of  "arbitrating  before  you  fight" 
than  is  supplied  by  little  Denmark,  but 
of  course  the  crux  of  the  whole  position  is 
that  this  prior  arbitration  must  be  made 
compulsory. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  three 
principal  schemes  for  the  creation  of  a 
League  of  Nations  which  shall  secure  per- 
manent ])eare  in  future.  The  following 
statement  of  their  programmes,  together 
with  a  brief  criticism  of  each,  sent  me 
from   London,    gives    a  good  idea   of   their 

scope  : — 

I. — The  League  to  Enfc^ce  Peace. 

Three  hundred  leading  Americans  met 
in  Independence  Hall.  P'hiladelphia,  on 
Julv  4th.  191 5,  and  formed  the -League  to 
Enforce  Peace,  with  ex-President  Taft  as 
chairman,  and  the  following  programme  :  — 

We  be'ieve  it  to  be  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  join  a  League  of  Nations 
binding   the   signatories   to   the   following:  — 

1.  All  justiciable  auest'ons  arising  be- 
tween the  signatory  Powers,  not  settled  by- 
negotiation,  shall,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  treaties,  be  submitted  to  a  Judicial  Tri- 
bunal for  hearing-  and  judgment,  both  upon 
the  merits  and  upon  any  issues  to  its  juris- 
diction of  the  question. 

2.  All  other  questions  arising  "between 
the  signatories  and  not  settled  by  negotia- 
t'on,  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Council  of 
Conciliation  for  hearing,  consideration,  and 
recommendation. 

3.  The  signatory' Powers  shall  jointly  use 
forthwith  both  their  economic  and  military 
forces  against  any  one  of  their  number  that 
goes  to  war,  or  commits  acts  of  hostility 
against  another  of  the  signatories,  before 
any  question  arising  shall  be  submitted  as 
provided  in  the  foregoing. 

The  following  interpretation  of  Article  IIL 
has  been  authorised  by  the  F.xecutive  Com- 
mittee : — 

The  signatory  Powers  shall  jointly  use, 
forthwith,  their  economic  forces  against 
any  of  their  number  that  refuses  to  sub- 
mit any  question  which  arises  to  an  Iri- 
ternational  Judicial  Tribunal  or  Coijncil 
of  Concil'ation  before  issuing  an  ultima- 
tum or  threatening  war.     They  shall  follow 
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this  by  the  joint  use  of  their  military 
forces  against  that  nation  if  it  actually  pro- 
ceeds to  make  war  or  invades  another's 
territory. 

4.  Conferences  between  the  signatory 
Powers  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  to 
formulate  and  codify  rules  of  international 
law,  which,  unless  some  signatory  shall 
signify  its  dissent  within  a  stated  period, 
shall  thereafter  govern  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Judicial  Tribunal  mentioned  in  Article  I. 

Of  the  three  Leagues  named, this  is  by|  far 
the  most  wealthy  nnd  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  influential  names.  It  has  as  its 
head  ex-President  Taft,  Republican,  and 
its  programme  has  been  adopted  bodily  by 
the  Democratic  Party.  It  has  behind  it 
any  amount  of  money,  contributed  with 
characteristic  American  profusion.  It  is 
translating  its  documents  into  most  of  the 
languages  of  Europe.  It  seems  bent  on  a 
European  propaganda,  carried  out  with 
typical  American  enterprise.  The  title  cer- 
tainly is  attractive.  But  the  programme 
is  not  up  to  the  title.  The  League  only 
compels  its  members  to  go  to  court  before 
they  go  to  war.  The  signatory  Powers  are 
at  liberty,  after  the  case  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  appropriate  courts,  to  ignore  the 
courts'  verdict  and  proceed  to  hostilities. 
It  is  a  League  not  to  enforce  peace.  It  is 
a  League  to  enforce  postponement  of  War. 
The  League  proposed  is  a  private  arrange- 
ment between  its  members.  It  does  not  in- 
clude all  the  nations.  Consequently  those 
nations  that  are  most  likely  to  be  guilty  of 
aggression  would  almost  certainly  stand 
outside  the  League  and  be  exempt  from  its 
compulsions.  They  would  almost  certainly 
form  a  counter-League.,  Thai  there  is  no 
autom^atic  Executive  empowered  to  take  ac- 
tion at  once.  There  is  only  a  group  of 
nations  bound  together  by  the  slow -working 
methods^of  diplomacy.  Moreover,  the  ob- 
jective proposed  to  the  League  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  command  universal  interest  and 
respect.  It  does  not  enlist  all  the  nations 
to  suppress  all  war.  It  takes  only  half  a 
bite  at  the  cherry.  The  need  and  the 
temper  of  the  world  to-day  demand  the 
more  complete  reform.  Nor  does  the 
League  follow  out  the  actual  line  of  his- 
torical evolution.  It  would  be  a  new  be- 
ginning, without  availing  itself  of  the  tre- 
mendous powers  that  lie  in  continuity. 

The  gravest  criticisms  of  the  proposed 
League  are — ^(i)  that  it  merely  re-estab- 
lishes in  another  form  two  rival  groups  of 
Powers,  one  comprising  the  nations  witliin 
the  League,  the  other  the  nations  without 
the  League,  with  all  the  deadly  conse- 
quences    writ    out    large     in    the    present 


struggle;  and  (2)  it  does  not  prevent  the 
continuance  of  the  competition  in  arma- 
ments. Competitive  armament  continued 
almost  certainly  involves  renewed  war. 

II.^-The  League  of   Nations   Society. 
Formed,    with   the   Right   Hon.    W.    H. 
Dickinson,    M.P.,    as   cliairman    of    Com- 
mittee, and  with  the  following  programme  : 

1.  That  a  Treaty  shall  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible  whereby  as  many  States  as  are 
willing  shall  form  a  League  binding  them- 
selves to  use  peaceful  methods  for  dealing 
with  all  disputes  arising  among  them. 

2.  That  such  methods  shall  be  as  fol- 
low : — 

(a  All  disputes  arising  out  of  questions 
of  international  law  or  the  interpretation 
of  Treaties  shall  be  referred  to  the  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration,  or  some  other 
Judicial  Tribunal,  whose  decisions  shall 
be  final,  and  shall  be  carried  into  effect 
by  the  parties  concerned. 
V  (b)  All  other  disputes  shall  be  referred 
to  and  investigated  and  reported  upon  by 
a  Council  of  Inquiry  and  Conciliation,  the 
Council  to  be  representative  of  the  States 
which   form   the   League. 

3.  That  the  States  which  are  members  of 
the  League  shall  unite  in  any  action  neces- 
sary for  insuring  that  every  memiber  shall 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 

4.  That  the  States  which  are  members  of 
the  League  shall  make  provision  for  mutual 
defence,  diplomatic,  economic,  or  military, 
in  the  event  of  any  of  them  being  attacked 
by  a  State,  not  a  member  of  the  League, 
which  refuses  to  submit  the  case  to  an  ap- 
propriate  Tribunal  or   Council. 

5.  That  any  civilised  State  desiring  to 
join  the  League  shall  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. 

This  society  escapes  many  of  the  defects 
of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  In  all 
justiciable  questions  it  not  merely^  would 
enforce  the  submission  of  disputes  to  tilie 
Hague  or  other  tribunal,  but  would  enforce 
the  carrying  out  of  the  decision  of  the  tri- 
bunal. It  would  also  protect  its  members 
from  aggression  by  non-members.  But  in 
cases  that  should  come  before  the  Council 
of  Conciliation,  which  are  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  war,  nations  would  be  at  present 
left  free,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the 
Council,  to  fall  out  and  fight.  There  is 
also  no  provision  of  an  executive  force 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  strike.  We 
have  always  to  remember  that  the  most 
successful  military  nation  of  Eurof>e  in 
modern  times  has  owed  its  rapid  advance 
to  the  suddenness  of  its  attacks  on  unsus- 
pecting neighbours.  A  League  of  Nations 
with  separate  armaments  is  a  cumbrous 
machine  to  get  into  working  order  in  time 
to  frustrate  swift  onslaughts  like  those  of 
Prussia  on  Austria  in  1741  and  1866,  on 
Schleswig-Holstein  in   1864,  on   France  in 
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1870  and  on  Belgium  in  1914-  Moreover, 
the  League  of  Nations  Society,  like  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  does  not  follow 
ihe  line  O'f  historical  evolution. 

-in. — Ihe  League  to  Abolish  War. 

This  was  formed  from  the  supporters  and 
the  signatorie.s  of  the  programme  launched 
first  <vn  February  rStli,  1915-  It  came  into 
existence  on  Ma\  18th.  1916.  Chairmcui, 
Right  Hon.  George  N.  Barnes,  ^LP. 
(Member  of  the  War  Cabinet).  Convener, 
F.  Herbert  Stead.  The  programme  is  as 
follows  :  — 

That  as  soon  as  this  war  is  ended  a  Third 
Hague  Conference  should  be  convened. 

That  the  most  responsible  statesmen  in 
every  nation  should  be  sent  as  delegates. 

That  the  Conference  should  secure  the 
abolition   of   war   by — 

(a)  Binding  all  Powers  in  a  solemn 
agreement  to  submit  all  disputes,  without 
exception,  not  otherwise  settled,  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the   Hague  Tribunal; 

(b)  Affixing  the  penalty  of  economic 
boycott  to  any  refractory  Power,  with 
coercion  by  armed  force  as  the  last  resort ; 
these  measures  to  be  applied — 

(i)    By     concerted       action       of       the 
Powers,    or 

•  (2)  i3y  enrolling  an  international 
police,  naval  and  military,  and  by  the 
obligatory  disannament  of  all  the 
nations,  leaving  only  force  enough  in 
e<ich  for  purely  police  purposes. 

This  programme  aims  at  no  partial 
league  with  the  inevitable  counter-league, 
but  woaild  in\ite  all  nations  to  co-operate. 
It  follows  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
race  which  has  developed  First  Hague  Con- 
ference and  Second  Hague  Conference.  It 
jn'ovides  a  Central  Executive,  with  armed 
force  sufficient  to  restrain  the  aggressor.  It 
removes  the  deadlv  peril  invoh'ed  in  com- 
petitive armaments. 

President  Wilson,  in  his  utterances  on 
the  problem  preventing  fut^ure  wars  has  in- 
<licated  a  policy  in  three  crucial  points 
identical  with  that  of  the  League  to  Abolish 
War.  He  stands  finst  for  ■"  a  universal 
association  of  the  peoples'' — no  partial 
League;  second,  for  the  "creation"  of  a 
force  strong  cjiough  to  curb  the  mightiest 
aggressor;  and.  third,  for  the  "limitation 
of  armaments."  General  Smuts  has  al.so 
declared  for  an  "  international  ix)li<  e 
force,"  and  for  the  "  abolition  of  arma- 
ments." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  when^speaking  to  the 
delegates  of  the  Trades  Unions  in  Janu- 
ary last,  stated  :  '^'  A  great  attempt  must 
be  made  to  establish  by  some  international 
organisation  an  alternative  to  war  as  a 
means  of  .settling  international  disputes. 
We    must    .seek    b\     the    creation    of   some 


international  organisation  to  limit  the  bur- 
den of  armaments  and  diminish  the  prob- 
ability of  war."  The  German  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Austrian  Foreign  Min- 
ister have  both  declared  that  some  sort  of 
League  of  Nations  is  imperative,  and  the 
Pope  in  his  message  to  the  belligerents 
strongly    advocated   it. 

A  week  after  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war.  and  long  before  the  Leagues  described 
ab)ve  had  been  thought  of.  a  New  Zea- 
lander,  Mr.  H.  E.  Hyde,  brought  out  a 
scheme,  first  in  T//e  Otago  Daily  Times  and 
later  in  London  for  the  future  Interna- 
tional Crovernment  of  the  world.  This 
scheme  he  embodied  in  a  l»'X>k,  The  Tivo 
Roads,  which  was  published  in  England, 
where  it  aroused  considerable  interest.  An 
abridged  edition  ran  to  three  reprints,  and 
was  able  to  include  letters  strongly  sym- 
pathising with  the  scheme  from  men  like 
Viscount  Bryce,  the  late  Lord  Cromer,  the 
Archliishop  of  Canterbury.  General  Smuts, 
Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  many  Cabi- 
net Ministers.  His  scheme  contains  much 
that  has  been  adopted  quite  independently 
l.v  the  originators  of  the  three  Leagues, 
but  differs  from  all  of  them  in  the  proposal 
to  form  an  International  Parliament  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  all  nations. 
This  would  make  laws  relative  to  interna- 
tional matters  onlv.  and  would  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  internal  governance  of 
the  various  States. 

He  advocates  a  Law  Court,  presided  over 
bv  a  body  of  judges  nominated  ind  elected 
bv  the  International  Parliament,  and  an 
international  armament  sufficiently  strong 
to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  Court.  Mr. 
Hvde  does  not  specificaliy  suggest  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  but  savs  that  the  Inter- 
national Parliament  should  take  over  and 
control  all  plants  throughout  the  world 
manufacturing  munitions  of  war,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing.    He  says  : — 

International  Government  does  not  in- 
volve the  immediate  abolition  of  armaments 
— far  from  it.  It  simply  involves  the  trans- 
fer of  the  control  of  armaments  from  the 
national  Governments  to  the  International 
Government.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
situation.  .A.rmaments  are  at  present  a 
necessary  corollary  of  civilisation — are,  in 
fact,  just  as  vital  to  the  nation  as  the  police 
force  is  to  the  individual;  but  it  is  in  the 
control  of  these  armaments  that  the  danger 
lies.  We,  as  individuals,  have  no  power 
over  the  police  force,  yet  as  a  community 
we  control  them — and  so  likewise  should  it 
be  with  States.  We  can  never  hope  to 
receive  the  same  protection  for  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  States  as  we  have  achieved 
for  the  interests  of  the  individual  until  we 
adopt   similar  methods. 
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WILLIAM  T.  STEAD- AN  APPRECIATION 


By  J.  W.  Robertson  Scott. 

Bv  a  curious  chance  an  article  on  my  came  to  journalism  from  other  professions 
father,  written  some  time  ago,  came  to  my  or  without  any  special  qualification  be- 
hands  a  couple  of  days  before  the  armiver-      yond  their  call  to  newspaper  work.     Stead, 


ing  it  below 

"  voun.u     men," 


sary  of  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  and, 
knowing  the  interest  many  of  my  readers 
take  in  his  wonderful  career,  I  am  publish- 
It  is  written  by  one  of  his 
J,  ...^..,  Mr.  Robertson  Scott, 
known  now  the  world  over  a*  '  Home 
Counties,"  who  has  written  illuminatiilgly 
upon  all  manner  of  agricultural  matters, 
and  has  given  us  much  interesting  and  use- 
ful information  concerning  co-operative  and 
other  methods,  from  Petrograd  to  Frisco, 
and  from  Tokio  to  Capeto\Yn.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  editing  a  most  valuable  monthly 
called  The  New  East.  It  appears  in 
Tokio.  partly  in  English»and  partly  in  Ja- 
panese, and  has  as  its  avowed  object  the 
bringing  ^ibciit  of  ^  better  understanding 
between  the  English-speaking  race  and  the 
peo^^le  of  Japan  and  China.  This  is  the 
sort  of  worthv  ambition  one  would  expect 
to  find  blaze  up  in  a  man  who  worked  for 
so  long  under  a  chief  whose  life  was  de- 
voted to  uniting  the  i^eoples  of  America 
and  Britain  to  the  fostering  of  friendship 
between  the  English-speaking  peoples  and 
those  who  dwell  in  Europe.  The  value  of 
a  magazine  like  The  Nc7v  East  at  a  time 
like  the  present  can  hardly  be  over  esti- 
mated.     He  -writes  :  — 

The  news  from  London  that  journalists 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  united  with 
their  British  colleagues  to  place  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  in  London,  a  por- 
trait medallion  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  with 
a  worthv  inscription,  is  an  announcement 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  journalists 
in  JajKin.  where  there  has  been  so  note- 
worthy a  development  of  journalism. 
(There  are  as  many  as  three  hundred  daily 
papers  in  tins  countrx.)  Curiously  enough, 
there  is  simultaneously  rei)orted  in  the 
English  pai:>ers  a  ceremony  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rebuilding  of  the  offices  of 
The  Northern  Echo,  the  little  halfpenny 
provincial  paper*  on  which  Stead  trained 
himself  bv  editing.  It  is  only  in  these 
latter  davs  that  colleges  of  journalism  have 
been  invented,  and  there  are  those  who 
hold  that  thev  have  still  to  justify  their 
existence.  Hitherto  it  has  been  believed 
that  the  best  journalists   were  the  men  who 


who  was  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable 
journalist  of  his  time,  was  pushed  into 
the  editorial  chair  at  The  Northern  Echo 
by  a  discerning  proprietor  who  saw  in  a 
public-spirited  youth  in  the  Russian  Con- 
sul's office  at  Newcastle  the  makings  of  a 
publicist.  What  a  platform  and  pulpit 
young  Stead  made  of  what,  until  he  took  it 
in  hand,  was  an  inconspicuous  sheet  is 
written  in  the  strenuous  political  history 
of  the  North  of  England.  The  present 
\vriter  remembers  The  Northern  Echo 
coming  out  one  day  during  the  Afghan 
War  with  nothing  else  in  it  but  a  Politi- 
cal Catechism  in  which  the  most  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  the  Beaconsfield- 
Salisburv  Ministry  was  inculcated.  He 
recalls  only  one  sentence,  a  pronouncement 
that  Afghanistan  was  the  "  Switzerland  of 
Asia."  So  fervent  was  Stead's  writing 
that  it  brought  him  the  friends.hip  of  men 
like  Carlyle,  Gladstone,  and  Froude,  and 
eventuallv  the  editorship  of  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  fiirst  existed,  of 
course,  in  the  pages  of  Thackeray,  where 
it  was  described  as  a  journal  "  written 
b\  gentlemen  to  gentlemen."  Its  original 
eflitor  was  Frederick  Greenwood,  to  whom 
Disraeli  was  indebted  for  the  hint  to  buy 
those  Suez  Canal  shares  the  possession  of 
which  has  been  such  a  good  investment  for 
lireot  Britain.  Hut  the  time  came  when  the 
owner  of  The  Pall  Mall,  the  magnificent 
proprietor  of  the  great  "  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,"  gave  the  paper  to 
iiis  son-in-law  as  a  wedding  present,  and 
Mr.  John  Morley,  now  Viscount  Morley, 
look  Greenwood's  place.  .Although  the 
political  influence  of  The  Pall  Mall  under 
Morley  was  undoubted — remember  that  it 
was  only  an  afternoon  paper  with  the  tiniest 
circulation — it  was  when  Stead  succeeded 
Mr.  Morley  that  the  P.M.G.  came  into  a 
wider  fame.         • 

Stead  dismissed  Ministers,  radically  al- 
tered the  first  Home  Rule  Bill,  sent  Gor- 
tlon  to  the  Soudan,  and  (as  afterwards- 
appeared,  with  the-  secret  assistance  of 
Captain,  now  Viscount  Fisher)  immensely 
strengthened   the    Navv.       The    Pall    Malt 
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was  the  first  English  newspaper  to  print 
interviews.  They  were  not  the  thm  impos- 
tures of  our  own  day,  but  meaty  cate- 
chisms in  which  Stead,  the  questioner,  was 
as  interesting  as  the  celebrity  he  was  inter- 
rogating. The  Editor  of  T//e  Fall  Jl/all 
interviewed  everybody  from  the  Tsar  to  the 
Pope,  and  those  who  knew  ihim  were  aware 
that,  however  long  the  interview  was  to  be 
he  seldom  if  ever  took  a  note  but  trusted 
to  a  vigorous  memory.  As  for  the  other 
work  in  the  paper,  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  everybody  who  was  an\body  wi'ote  for 
it,  either  above  their  name.s  or  anony- 
mously. 7'/u  Pall  Mall  was  alive,  and  it 
drew  to  itself  living  people  in  all  camps. 
The  present  w-riter,  who  did  many  a  day's 
work  at  a  roughly  made  desk  top  on  which 
Mr.  IMorley  had  written  his  leaders,  re- 
members that  one  morning  a  copy  of  the 
previous  day's  paper  was  received  from 
Ruskin  with  alterations  in  the  headings  or 
other  treatment  of  almost  everything 
printed,  designed  to  show  how  the  author 
of  Sesame  and  Lilies  would  bring  out  The 
Pall  Mall  if  he  were  editor  !  When  one 
thinks  of  the  palatial  newspaper  offices 
which  are  nowadays  to  be  found  in  Lon- 
don, it  is  amusing  to  recall  the  stuffy, 
gloomy  old  private  house  in  Northumber- 
land Street  in  which  The  Pall  Mall  made 
history. 

The  great  day  of  The  Pall  Mall  came 
when  Stead  destroyed  it,  as  some  said,  by 
printing  "  The  Maiden  Tribute  of  Modern 
Babylon."  The  House  of  Commons  would 
not  give  attention  to  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  criminal  law  by  raising  the  age  at 
which  young  girls  could  gi\e  a  legal  con- 
sent to  their  own  ruin.  Stead  was  de- 
termined that  the  Legislature  should  do  its 
duty.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  series  of 
the  most  awful  articles  which  have  ever 
been  published  in  a  newspaper.  They  told 
quite  plainly  what  every  week,  under  the 
protection  of  the  existing  law,  those  who 
tradeil  in  vice  were  able  to  do  with  chil- 
dren. H  it  be  remembered  that  those 
were  the  days  before  a  widelv  read  Ibsen, 
before  the  "  Yellow  Boot,''  before  a 
■whole  school  of  English  and  foreign  free- 
spoken  fiction  which  is  now  old-fashioned, 
and  that  even  at  the  present  day  Shaw's 
^'  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  "  is  forbidden 
a  public  performance  in  England,  some 
notion  may  be  got  of  the  outcry. 

The  biggest  wholesale  newsagents  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  railwav  bookstalls 
immediately  refused  to  handle  The  Pall 
Mall,    and    practically    all    the    advertise- 


ments fell  out  of  its  pages.  The  time  was 
to  come  when  the  proprietor  of  The  Pall 
Mall  would  dispose  of 'his  property  to  an 
American  millionaire,  Mr.  Astor,  but  he 
stood  by  his  editor  then.  The  House  of 
(Jomnions  was  shamed  into  action,  and 
Stead's  .\mendment  is  now  the  law  of 
Lngland.  Stead  was  never  anvthing  if 
not  practical  in  his  work,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  agitation  he  had  made  one  of  his 
most  eft'ecti\e  points  by  becoming  a  part\- 
to  the  purchase  of  a  young  girK  A  weekly 
journal,  which  could  see  in  Stead's  articles 
nothing  be\ond  a  vending  of  filth,  got  in 
touch  with  the  irresix)nsil)le  guardians  of 
the  girl,  and  induced  them  to  prosecute 
the  editor  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  crim- 
inally under  its  auspices.  As  a  conse- 
quence, Stead  was  sent  to  gaol  for  a  short 
term,  but  was  immediately  treated  as  a 
first-class  misdemeanant,  was  allowed  to 
edit  The  P.M.G.  from  his  cell,  and  had 
during  his  imprisonment  one  of  the  hap- 
piest times  of  his  life.  We**^ described  the 
other  month  how  on  every  anniversary  of' 
kis  conviction  he  proudly  wore  his  prison 
dress  in  his  office. 

After  some  years  Stead  felt  a  desire  to 
speak  to  a  wider  public  than  a  daily  paper 
could  reach,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  truest 
internationalism  he  started  The  Revieiv  of 
■Reviezcs.  '  Not  the  least  of  the  ser\ices 
rendered  by  Stead  in  this  magazine  and 
in  his  general  writing,  was  the  devotion  he 
showed  to  the  idea  of  the  union  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  He  went  the 
length  of  writing  :  — 

So  far  was  I  from  indulging-  in  any  of  the 
vaingl'oiy  of  nationaJislni  of  the  jingoistic 
type,  that  I  have  repeatedly  declared  that  to 
secure  the  reunion  of  the  English-speaking 
race  1  would  willingly  merge  the  independent 
existence  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  if  that  union  could  be  brought 
about  in  no  other  way. 

The  shade  of  the  editor  of  The  Pall  Mall 
must  rejoice  over  the  way  in  which  the  war 
has  Virought  together  the  sundered  halves 
of  the  English-speaking  world.  Stead 
once  told  the  writer  that  he  thought  that 
he  should  end  his  life  by  being  kicked  tp 
death  ^hile  leading  a  street  procession  hV 
aid  of  an  unpopular  cause.  He  could  cer- 
tainlv  have  desired  no  more  satisfying  end 
than  to  go  clown  in  the  Titanic  midw  ay 
between  America  and  Great  Britain.  Be- 
yon<l  an  understanding  sympathy  with 
America.  Stead's  other  great  principle  was 
an  intelligent  interest  in  Rus.sia  and  sane 
co-operation  with  her.  One  ma\»  tealise 
how   much    he  had   to   light    against   when 
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the  fact  is  recalled  that  he  laboured  at  a 
time  when  a  music-hall  public  sang  : — 

We'll  show  the  Russian  Tsar 
The  sort  of  men  we  are. 
For  the  Russians  shall  not  have  Constanti- 
nople. 

In  hia  later  days,  Stead's  ability,  sin- 
cerity and  true  patriotism  were  so  widely 
understood  that  he  had  among  his  admirers 
King  Edward  and  (^ueen  Alexandra. 

True  to  the  courageous  instincts  which 
never  left  him,  Stead  brought  his  career 
to  a  close  with  two  pieces  of  work  which, 
when  we  have  regard  to  al]  the  circum- 
stances, were  bra\'e  even  to  recklessness, 
for  they  created  for  his  magazine  and  him- 
self an  unpopularity  which  cost  him  a 
fortune.  Feeling  that  until  some  well- 
known  man  took  his  stand  beside  Psychical 
Researches,  proper  attention  would  never  be 
secured  by  spiritualism,  psychical  research, 
telepathy,  or  whatever  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  at  present  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  orthodox  science  may  be  termed,  Stead 
boldly  risked  a  second  time  the  reputatioii 
he  had  endangered  o\er  the  "  Maiden  Tri- 
bute." He  published  a  little  paper.  Bor- 
derland, and  in  its  pages  and  elsewhere 
printed  various  communications  which  he 
assumed  to  come  from  another  world.  Fur- 
ther, during  the  Boer  \yar,  he  pluckiK 
issued  a  journal  called  War  Against  War. 
Stead's  action  in  opposition  to  the  War  in 
South  Africa  was  in  Cecil  Rhodes'  eyes  a 
culminating  offence  which  finally  lost  him 
a  share  in  the  South  African  millionaire's 
wealth.  Rhodes  had  originally  left  the 
w  hole  of  his  wealth  to  Stead.  It  was  such 
a  bequest  as  no  public  man  has  ever  re- 
ceived. Rhodes  felt  that  Stead's  public- 
spiritedness  would'  lead  him  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  his  millions.  Before 
long,  however.  Stead  showed  that  not  even 
the  prospect  of  such  a  benefaction  could 
hinder  him  from  saying  what  he  really 
thought  about  Rhodes'  action  during  the 
Jameson  Raid  into  the  Transvaal.  So 
the  bequest  to  Stead  was  reduced.  Later, 
the  spending  of  the  millionaire's  money 
was  entrusted  to  Stead  in  conjunction  with 
others.  Finally  Stead  was  cut  out  of  the 
\yill  altogether.  Although  the  loss  of  such 
financial  resources  must  have  been  a  great 
blow  to  a  man  who  cherished  the  idea  of  ■ 
starting  with  the  money  the  most  indepen- 
dent daily  paper  in  the  whole  world,  his 
friends  never  heard  him  complain.  As  we 
write,  another  if  a  minor  illustration  of 
Stead's  high  spirit  comes  to  mind.  He 
was  interviewing , the  new  and  elderlv  Sul- 


tan of  Turkey.  Stead  was  one  of  those 
who  believed  for  a  time  in  the  Young 
Turks,  and  he  thi:>ught  that  he  could  influ- 
ence the  Sultan  in  the  direction  of  giving 
a  strong  support  to  reforms.  But  the  Sul- 
tan was  a  dull  man,  and  could  only  think 
of  his  visitor  as  a  journalist  whose  good 
opinion  was  worth  gaining.  So  when  the 
audience  came  to  an  end  he  handed  Stead 
a  fountain  pen  preposterously  set  in  dia- 
monds. Stead  was  not  to  be  bought,  and 
pulling  out  his  own  Swan,  he  gravely 
presented  it  to  His  Majesty  in  exchange. 

It  is  infiinitel}  to  be  regretted  that  no 
worthy  biography  has  been  published  of  a 
great  publicist  who  was  distinguished  by 
the  keenest  interest  in  life,  and  no  ordinary 
moral  courage — the  daily  needs  of  the 
faithful  journalist — ^by  a  magnanimity  un- 
usual in  most  controversialists,  and  by  never 
sparing  his  strength.  Never  in  his  life  did 
he  serve  any  selfish  purpose  or  private 
interest,  and  he  died  honourably  poor.  It 
is  now  too^late.  alas!  for  a  Life  to  be 
written  effectivelv. 

The  War  has  brought  us  into  a  new 
world  from  which  we  can  only  peer  back 
into  the  period  in  which  Stead  fought  his 
battles.  While  Civilisation  is  struggling 
with  Germany,  however,  we  may  well  re- 
call our  obligations  to  the  pacificist  Stead, 
who  constantly  expressed  his  suspicions  of 
the  Berlin  CjOVernment.  His  eager  crusade 
for  Peace — he  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
Hague  for  the  Peace  Conferences,  and, 
with  characteristic  ardour,  ran  a'  little 
Peace  paper  there  during  their  sittings — did 
not  [vermit  him  to  abandon  his  demand  for 
■*'  three  keels  to  one,"  that  is  that,  as  a 
guarantee  of  world  protection,  the  British 
Navy  should  be  thrice  as  strong  as  the  Ger-' 
man  fleet. 

The  true  story  of  what  Stead  was  and 
(lid  is  treasured  in  the  memories  of  the  men 
uiio  worked  with  him  and  still  survive 
him,  or  is  discoverable  in  outline  in  the 
notable  services  which  he  rendered  to  his 
generation.  Stead  :)nd  his  foremost  helpers 
were  joiunalists,  not  first  and  foremost  in 
order  to  earn  a  living,  but  because  in  their 
\1ew  there  was  no  finer  work  to  be  done  in 
the  world  than  the  honest  and  devoted 
joiirnalist  has  opportimities  of  performing. 
There  can  have  l)een  few  members  of  the 
staff  of  Tke  Pall  Mall  Gazette  who  did 
not  refuse  at  least  one  offer  of  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  "The  GospeL  according  to 
Journalism,"  to  which  Stead  and  hi.? 
helpers  bore  witness  in  their  work,  was  a 
gospel    in  the   living   of    which    the   young 
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jouniialist  felt  called  upon  to  take  himself 
very  seriously  indeed.  He  dreamt  of 
Sandalphon  into  whose  ears  axe  poured, 
according  to  the  legend,  the  sins  and 
miseries  of  the  world.  Although  he  culti- 
vated a  sense  of  humour,  it  was  easy  to 
smile  at  him.  But  of  his  sincerity,  his 
high  purpose,  his  industry  and  his  excellent 
influence  on  the  community  there  can  be 
no  question.  He  believed  in  humanity, 
that  a  good  God  of  some  sort  was  in  His 
heaven,  and  that  no  logical  basis  could  be 
found  for  life  if  it  were  not  certain  that 
good  must  ultimately  triumph  over  evil.  He 
had^  also  a  subordinate  creed  that  there 
was  no  cure  for  the  ills  of  the  world  like 
hard  work.  The  opportunist  politican  or 
the  preacher  of  narrow  vision  was  a  poor 
creature  compared  with  the  ardent  of  soul 
who  was  animated  by  such  a  conception  of 
life,  and  felt  drawn  to  so  high  a  calling. 
No  wonder  that  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
and  those  it  inspired  made  their  mark  on 
their  time.  No  wonder  that  representative 
journalists  the  world  over  have  united  to 
record  in  bronze  their  obligations  and  the 
obligations  of  the  past  generation  to  the 
founder  of  the  New  Journalism. 

Stead  had  his  faults.  His  limitations 
were  conspicuous.  Shrewd  though  he  was 
in  ordinary,  he  could  be  credulous.  His 
staircase  was  lined  by  the  needy,  and  if 
they  were  women  they  never  went  away 
empty.  He  was  taken  in  by  Dr.  Cook  when 
that  hardy  talker  landed  at  Copenh.agen 
and  said  he  had  discovered  the  North 
Pole.  His  letters  from  a  ghostly  "  Julia  " 
tried  the  patience  of  some  of  his  friends. 
He  cared  little  f<5r  Art,  and  the  design  on 
the  c^er  of  his  "  Review  "  was  a  horror. 


He  esteemed  lightly  all  but  tlie  greatest 
literature — his  memory  retained  long  pass- 
ages of  the  Bible  and  of  Spenser — or  the 
literature  with  a  "message."  Hence  his' 
love  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  He  was  the 
most  practical  of  visionaries.  The  present 
writer  has  a  Bible  of  Stead's,  into  which 
his  ardent  chief,  in  his  haste  to  quote 
quickly  for  his  "  leader  " — for  which  the 
printer  had  so  often  to  delay  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper — has  ruthlessly  plunged 
his  scissors.  Stead  sought  not  delight  for 
"Rimself  in  his  writing  but  to  get  some 
good  work  done.  Nothing  was  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  P.M.G.  than  its  essenti- 
ally practical  "  Best  Hundred  Books." 
How  many  times  has  tlie  idea  not  been 
'  imitated?  If  only  Stead  got  said  in  down- 
right English  what  he  felt  he  had  to  say, 
he  care^  little  about  style  and  not  so  very 
much,  perhaps, .  about  grammar.  The  Pall 
Mall  leaders  are  not  literature,  but  they 
are  the  best  kind  or  Journalism.  It  was 
certainly  a  journalism  which  flew  in  the 
face  of  the  instruction  of  "  The  New 
Decalogue  ". — 

You  may  not  pump  cold  water  unawares 
Upon  a  gracious  public  full  of  nerves. 

It  did  so  with  such  bracing  results  that 
Ruskin  was  moved  to  sing  the  praises  of 
sensationalism.  The  mythical  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  was  a  journal  "  written  by  gentle- 
men for  gentlemen,"  and  for  a  time  under 
Greenwood  that  arrogant  phrase  was  no 
small  stay  to  it.  Stead  broadened  the  idea. 
His  P.M.G. — Stead  was  the  first  daily 
paper  editor  to  offer  a  post  to  a.  woman  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  as  a  male  jour- 
nalist— was  a  journal  written  by  men  and 
uomen  for  men  and  \\omen. 


FAMINE   IN   GERMANY. 


We  obviously  rely  upon  food  shortage  to 
materially  help  us  to  win  the  war,  and  now 
that  it  is  to  be  a  fight  to  a  finish  we  ought 
surely  to  be  told  whether  the  German 
people  are  really  reaching  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion, are  Ln  very  truth  coming  to  the 
point  where  lack  of  food  will  cause  them 
to  rebel  against  their  rulers  and  insist  upon 
submission  to  whatever  terms  the  Allies 
care  to  impose. 

The  American  journals,  at  any  rate,- 
realise  the  need  for  accurate  information 
about  internal  conditions  in  Germany,  and 
have  sent  correspondents  to  Switzerland, 
Holland  and  Denmark  to  get  it.  One  such, 
Carl  W.  Ackerman,  records  his  observations 
in   The  Sainrdav  Evertinf^  Post,  in  an  ar- 


ticle entitled  "  Sawdust  and  Salt."  When 
he  left  Germany  a  year  ago,  he  says,  the 
food  situation  was  bad,  very  bad.  Now 
he  considers  it  much  worse.  Twelve  months 
ago  the  army  had  plenty  to  eat ;  to-day  it 
has  not.  At  the  end  ofipid  the  papers 
railed  at  the  food  administrator,  and  the 
i:)eople  did  nothing  but  talk.  Both  are 
bolder  now,  and  furious  denunciations  of 
the  food  profiteers  are  general. 

And  all  the  while  the  number  of  substi- 
tutes increases — more  than  seven  thousand 
food  substitutes  are  now  reported — and  the 
quality  decreases.  A  physician  in  Upper 
Silesia,  writing-  in  one  of  the  South  Ger- 
man newspapers,  declares  that  the  bread 
is  being-  made  of  40  per  cent,  wheat  and  60 
per  cent,  sawdust,  powdered  straw  and  wooJ. 
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Sawdust  and  straw  are  not  particularly  new, 
but  the  wool  is.  "  The  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt,""  on  iQth  Dei  ember,  announced  that 
a  food  manufacturer  was  arrested  for  makinfi- 
chicken-soup  cubes,  bouillon  cubes  and  beef- 
soup  -cubes  out  of  Qt)  per  ecnt.  cooking-  salt 
and  4  per  cent,  colouring:  matter.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  three  were  only  in  the 
amotint  of  dye  used.  He  was  fined  three 
thousand  marks,  though  he  had  probably 
made  a  fortune  before  his  conviction.  So 
it  g-oes  in  Germany  to-day — day  in  and  day 
out.  Sawdust  and  salt  are  sold  for  bread 
and  soup,  and  the  people  pay  in  marks  and 
in  suffering-. 

.  In  writing-  about  the  food  situation  in  the 
enerhy's  country  one  i*  tempted  to  apply 
the  description  an  American  negro  g-ave  for 
sear  beer.  He  had  just  entered  a  wet  state 
when  a  friend  asked  him  what  the  difference 
was  between  real  beer  and  near  beer. 

"  Waal,"  said  he.  "  dey  looks  alike,  dey 
foams  alike,  and  dey  tastes  'bout  ^e  same  ; 
but  de  near  beer  ain't  g-ot  de  authority." 

In  Germany  the  food  and  the  substitutes 
sometimes  look  the  same  and  taste  some- 
w^hat  similar ;  but  the  substitutes  fail  to 
satisfy  one's  hunger. 

During  his  stav  in  Switzerland,  Mr. 
Ackerman  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascer- 
tain just  what  the  people  are  eating,  and 
gives  the  following  details  of  the  German 
menu  to-dav.  as  near  as  he  can  judge  it 
is. 

Meat:  In  Berlin,  250  grams — about  one- 
half  a  pound — per  person  per  week ;  in 
Munich,  200  g-rams  ;  in  Saxony,  150  grams. 

Bread  :  Throug-hout  Germany,  250  grams 
per  day  per  person,  but  all  persons  perform- 
ing manual  labour  for  the  Govenment  re- 
ceive 500  grams  daily. 

Potatoes  :  In  Berlin,  from  five  to  seven 
pounds  per  person  per  week ;  in  Bavaria, 
usually  10  pounds  per  person  per  week. 

Butter  and  Fats. :  In  Berlin,  from  50  to 
75  grams  per  person  per  week  ;  in  Leipsic, 
from  30  to  go  grams ;  in  Bavaria,  between 
60  and  go  grams. 

Milk :  Babies  and  patients  in  hospitals 
now  receive  from  one-fourth  to  on^-half  a 
quart  per  day  each.  A  year  ago  every  child 
and  every  sick  person  received  one  litre  per 
day. 

Sugar :    800  grams  per  month  per  person. 

Vegetables  :     In   season    without  cards. 

Fish  :    Only  at  intervals. 

Jam  or  Marmalade :  .About  one-quarter  of 
a  pound  per  person  per  month. 

No  Coffee,  Tea  or  Cocoa,  but  small  quan- 
tities of  coffee  and  tea  substitutes. 

Beer :  No  brewery  is  permitted  to  make 
pure  beer,  and  no  hops  or  malt  can  be  used. 
Only  beer  substitutes  are  sold. 

There  is  much  illicit  traffic  in  food,  and 
public  scandal  because  of  the  food  mis- 
maragcment.  Car  loads  of  vegetables  are 
"  lost,"  and  sold  at  high  prices,  and  on 
every  hand  the  poor  are  exploited. 

Ever  since  Herr  von  Waldow  has  been  in 
office,   said  "The   Tageblatt  "   on    T7th   De- 


cember, the  war  food  bureau  has  been  run 
for  the  'benefit  ot  the  landowners.  This 
newspaper  complained  that  the  farmers  did 
not  keep  their  contracts  with  the  city  autho- 
rities ;  that  they  withheld  food,  especially 
potatoes,  for  higher  prices  or  else  fed  them 
to  the  cattle.  "  .'Xnd  now,"  adds  "  The 
Tageblatt,"  ''  the  fat  ration  is  to  be  re- 
duced from  70  grams  per  week  to  62^ 
grams  !" 

On  the  whole  the  German  crops  in  191 7 
fell  far  below  requirements,  he  says,  and 
there  is  very  gra\e  food  shortage,  especi- 
ally in  the  larger  cities. 

This  is  due  to  the  stoppage  of  large  quan- 
tities .  of  supplier  from  the  neighbouring 
neutrals  and  to  the  loiw  crop  yield  in  North 
and  East  Germany.  Frosts  were  reported  in 
East  Prussia  as  late  as  ~May,  and  unfavour- 
able climatic  conditions  made  the  crops 
generally  unsatisfactory.  *  In  Bavaria  and 
South-west  Germany,  however,  a  good  cereal 
crop  is  reported,  and  an  excellent  late-potato 
crop.  The  beet-sugar  crop  was  only  a  frac- 
tion below  the  normal  peacetime  yield,  but 
observers  do  not  expect  the  sugar  ration  to 
be  increased  but  rather  decreased  because 
of  the  great  demands  of  the  military  autho- 
rities, who  use  sugar  to  make  glycerine. 
The  fruit  crop  is  the  only  one  which  was  re- 
ported as  being  above  expectations  and 
above  the  average.  According  to  press  re- 
ports five  million  hundredweight  was  sent 
to  preserving  factories,  instead  of  three  mil- 
lions, which  was  expected,  while  more  than 
four  million  hundredweight  was  sent  to  the 
open  market.  The  carrot  crop  was  reported 
as  ibeing  successful,  but  it  is  believed  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  foodstuff  will 
be  used  to  feed  the  cattle  because  of  the 
poor  fodder  yield.  Of  vegetables  in  general 
one-third  was  sent  to  the  army  and  na-vy, 
one-third  to  the  dr\ing  factories,  and  one- 
third  to  the  open  market.  The  storage  of 
feed  for  animals  will,  according  to  "  The 
Tageblatt,"  seriously  affect  the  meat  supply 
unless  Denmark,  also  because  of  a  _Jack  of 
fodder,  is  compelled  to  slaughter  ^t'  great 
deal  of  livestock.  If  this  happens  Germany 
will  be  temporarily  benefited.  Denmark,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  'tonnage,  will  not  be  able 
to  ship  much  of  this  surplus  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  in  order  to  avoid  wastage  and  loss 
the  meat  will  go  to  the  enemy.  As  for 
eggs,  they  are  the  pearls  of  the  food  world. 
The  high  prices  which  the  rich  are  willing 
to  pay  for  chickens  has  ruined  the  egg 
market,  and  only  egg  substitutes  can  be 
had.  And  these  near  eggs  are  far  from 
being  like  the  real  article. 

But  the  most  serious  days  are  still  ahead 
of  the  Germans.  The  papers  annoimce 
that  officers  and  soldiers  at  the  front  will 
no  longrr  be  able  to  send  such  large  quan- 
tities of  food  from  the  occupied  territories 
to  their  people  at  home.  Mr.  Ackerman 
jisserts  that  the  Germans  have  been  able  to 
feed  their  armies  'entirely  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  these  ten'itories.  A  very  remark- 
able statement  indeed.      There  is.   he  savs, 
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serious  strife  between  Bavaria,  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Hungary  over  the  question 
of  food  supplies,  the  feuds  being,  accord- 
ing to  him,  much  more  bitter  than  the 
former  disagreements  between  Hungary 
and  Austria  ever  were.  Writinjr  before 
the  conchision  of  peace  between  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  ajid  Russia,  he  said:  — 

Germany  to-day  is  at  the  turning  point  in 
the  war.  Either  Germany  must  defeat  the 
Allies  in  igi8  Iby  military  operations  or  Ger- 
many must  make  a  separate  peace  with 
Russia,  which  will  guarantee  to  Germany 
sufficient  food  to  carry  the  nation  through 
another  year  of  war.  If  Germany  fails  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  the  war  is  lost  to 
her  because  the  people  are  too  under- 
nourished and  the  morale  is  too  low  to  with- 
stand a  longer  campaign. 

He  considers  it  immensely  significant 
that  Dr.  Clemens  Delbruck  was  sent  to 
Brest  Litovski  as  a  peace  delegate.  He 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  reactionary  and  cold- 
blooded of  all  German  economists,  says 
Mr.  Ackerman. 

•His  appointmdtit  as  a  peace  commissioner 
indicates  that  the  government  is  willing  to 
entrust  the  food  negotiations  with  Russia 
to  the  man  who  is  as  ruthless  m  his  line 
of  work  as  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  is 
in  the  submarine  world.  Delbruck  can  be 
depended  upon  to  squeeze  every  possible 
pound  of  food  from  the  poor  Russians.  And 
as  Hindenburg  plans  his  campaign  in  the 
west  Delbruck  will  be  planning  the  inva- 
sion of  Russia  in  the  east.  Already,  as  tnis 
is  written,  though  peace  has  not  been  signed 
between  the  Russian  Government  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Central  Powers,  the  soldiers 
and  officers  along  the  eastern  front  are  "  ex- 
changing "  food  and  manufactured  articles. 
There  have  been  frequent  notices  in  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  the  German  soldiers 
w-ere  "exchanging"  with  , their  "com- 
rades" articles  manufactured  in  Germany  for 
Russian  food.  The  German  war  food 
bureau  has  already  invaded  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory, and  one  of  the  seven  departments  of 
the  food  administration  has  charge  of  food 
importations  from  Poland.  Since  the  armi*.^ 
tice  has  been  signed  German  agents  have 
been   through    various  .  sections    of    Russia 


locating  the  food  depots.  They  may  be  ex- 
pected to  report  to  Delbruck  at"  Brest- 
Litovski. 

It  is,  in  his  opinion,  very  doubtful 
wnether  the  Germans  will  find  much  food 
in  Rus.sia.  and  whether,  if  it  is  there,  they 
will  be  able  to  convey  it  to  Germanv. 

Some  Germans  are'  maintaining  that  a 
separate  peace  with  Russia  will  nullify  the 
efforts  of  the  Allied  and  American  blockade. 
Others  are  not  so  optimistic.  They  know 
the  disorganised  state  of  the  Russian  trans- 
portation system  and  they  believe  that  it 
will  be  many  months,  perhaps  a  year,  be- 
fore Germany  can  reorganise  the  railroads 
and  ensure  regular  food  importations.  Ger- 
many will  make  every  effort  to  get  food 
from  Russia.  Whether  she  succeeds  de- 
pends upon  the  conditions  within  Russia 
this  year,  191 8,  and  the  state  of  the  Ger- 
man railroad  system.  If  Germany  is  occu- 
pied in  great  military  operations  on  the 
western  front  it  will  be  very  difficult  for' 
her  to  free  a  sufficient  number  of  freight 
cars  for  use  in  Russia.  And  if  Germany 
cannot  transport  the  food  she  is  as  helpless 
a  she  was  in  Roumania,  where  it  took  about 
nine  months  to  .get  even  a  few  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  food  out  of  the  country. 

Mr^  Ackerman's  concluding  paragraphs, 
whilst  they  disclose  him  a  clever  jour- 
nalist, rather  diminish  our  faith  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  researches. 

Sawdust  and  salt  are  not  good  substitutes 
for  food.  Neither  aie  government  promises 
of  better  supplies  accepted  confidently  as 
in  the  past.  Germany  and  her  allies  are 
not  united  on  the  food  question.  And  the 
suffering  people  are  beginning  to  demand 
something  more  than  victories  for  their 
daily  sustenance.  The  German  menu  in 
reality  contains  but  ome  piece  de  resistance 
— success.  For  breakfast  the  piece  de 
resistance  is  a  submarine  victory,  and 
the  sinking  of  at  least  ten  thousand  tons  of 
enemy  ships ;  for  lunch  there  is  a  raid  on 
London  ;  for  dinner  an  attack  in  Italy  or  on 
the  western  front.  But  when  this  piece  de 
resistance  is  withdrawn  from  the  German 
people  a  mental  and  physical  collapse  may 
be  expected,  for  there  is  no  nourishment  in 
the  food  itself. 


SOME   STRAIGHT   TALK. 


The  English  magazines  now  contain  ar- 
ticles which  deal  very  much  more  frankly 
with  the  general  situation  than  ever  before 
My  view  has  always  been  that  it  was 
foolish  to  minimise  the  danger,  and  that 
the  reassuring  and  optimistic  writings  which 
have  constantly  appeared  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  exceedingly  unwise.  Now  that 
President  Wilson  has  definitely  declared 
him.se]f  convinced  that  only   force  can  end 


the  struggle,  we  ought  to  welcome  the  writ- 
ings of  any  critic  who  carefully  analyses  the 
position  and  tells  us  just  what  he  thinks 
of  it.  Hitherto  we  have  been  too  prone 
to  skip  such  comments,  or  even  to  wilfully 
avoid  them.  Now  that  we  know  it  is  going 
to  be  a  fight  to  the  finish,  surely  we  ought 
to  be  anxious  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  should  no  longer  be  put  pff  by 
generalities  and  vague  speeches.     The  ti'me 
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for  such  playing  to  the  gallery  has  passed, 
and  we  ought  to  look  at  thmgs  with  deadly 
seriousness. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  has  consistently  en- 
deavoured to  tell  people  the  truth.  In  an 
article  which  appears  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  entitled  ''  New  Year  Musings,"  he 
writes  in  somqwhat  rambling  fashion  of 
events  which  have  passed,  and  those  which 
are  likely  to  occur.  He  is  entirely  with  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  as  far  as  the  Gallipoli 
campaign  is  concerned,  asserting  that  had 
we  but  pressed  our  earlier  advantage  we 
would  have  reached  Constantinople,  have 
had  the  Greeks  with  us,  have  linked  up 
with  Russia.  We  have  known  ever  since 
General  Trepoff  announced  the  fajct  in 
the  Duma  that  the  expedition  had  been  re- 
cognised as  the  very  special  concern  of  the 
Tsardom,  that  Constantinople  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  Russia,  and  it  has  recently 
beeJi  made  perfectly  clear  that  one  of  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  M.  Sazanoff,  the 
Ru;5sian  Foreign  Muiister,  was  that  Greek 
troops  should,  under  no*  circumstances,  be 
allowed  to  go  to  Constantin^fple. 

Under  no  circumstances.  And  what  if 
the  upshot  of  the  expedition  depended  on 
the  offensive  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  on 
the  spot,  agramst  the  Turks,  who  were  still 
unready.''  Under  no  circumstances.  And 
there  was  no  masterful  spirit  in  the  Allied 
Governments  to  overrule  this  suicidal  ordi- 
nance. The  King-  of  Greece  and  his  friends 
made  much  of  this  humiliating  exclusion, 
and  Venizelos's  horn  was  not  exalted. 
Whenever  that  statesman  mooted  the  sub- 
ject again,  he  was  asked:  "  For  whom  are 
we  going  to  spill  our  blood  ?  Nobody  wants 
us.  We  have  been  warned  off  the  war 
theatre.  Let  us  be  dignified  and  keep  away.'- 

Dr.  Dillon  considers  that  this  is  the 
ke\-  to  the  attitude  which  King  Constari- 
tjne  adopted,  and  when  the  Entente  Powers 
immediately  after  Venizelos  had  won  the 
election,  hastened  to  invite  the  Hellenic 
■Government  to  abandon  all  Eastern  Mace- 
donia to  Bulgaria,  the  -unfortunate  effect 
produced  in  Greece  can  well  be  imagined. 

Musing  over  the  events  of  the  year,  Dr. 
Dillonl  refers  to  the  messages  of  cheer 
which  were  sent  out  by  leading  British 
politicians. at  the  end  of  1917. 

This,  we  are  told,  is  the  year  of  victory. 
Lord  Derby  in  a  message  to  "  The  Matin  " 
wrote:  "  VVe  hope  and  believe  that  next 
year  all  the  Allied  troops  will  return  home, 
after  having-  made  rig-ht  triumph  over  mig-ht 
and  secured  a  peace  which  will  last  not 
only  our  time,  but  that  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren."  And  Lord  Robert  Cecil  in 
a  message  to  his  constituents  asks  them  to 
have  "  full  confidence  that  the  year  1918 
wi'l  bring  the  realisation  of  those  aims  for 


which  this  countn-  entered  the  war."  These 
inspiriting-  words  are  not  new.  Neither  is 
the  situation. 

He  \iews  with  t:he  greatest  concern  the 
way  in  which  the  Austro-Germans  are  set- 
ting about  the  creation  of  a  separate  Polish 
State.  He  wrote,  of  course,  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  Brest  Litovski  treaty, 
and  says  :— * 

If  it  were  not  for  the  gladdening  assur- 
ance that  victory  is  near,  solemnly  vouch- 
safed us  by  the  British  Premier,  Lord 
Derby,  and  Lord  R.  Cecil,  I  should  unhesi- 
tatingly say  that  the  Austrian  solution  of 
the  Polish  problem  and  all  that  that  im- 
plies is  already  as  good  as  settled. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  though,  that  however 
unpromising  the  situation  may  look,  the 
Coalition  could  n<:)t  follow  Rtissia's  lead 
and  make  peace  at  this  Juncture  without  im- 
plicitly signing  an  avowal  of  their  defi- 
nite defeat  and  an  act  renoimcing  their  war 
aims,  for  if  the  sword  were  sheathed  to- 
dav,  German  Central  Europe  would  be- 
come a  reality,  and  the  Allies'  war  aims  a 
cloud  picture.  We  musr  thwart  the  Ger- 
man Central  Euroi>e  scheme,  and  create  in 
some  way  a  non-Teutonic  block  of  nations 
in  its  place.  Other  solution,  he  says,  there 
is  none. 

To  do  this,  however,  involves  the  break- 
ing-.iip  of  the  Central  Empires,  to  the  ex- 
f^nt  requii'ed  to  detach  ethnic  -materials  for 
the  forfnation  of  the  new  democrat!*  organ- 
ism. With  the  ability  or  impotence  of  the 
Allies  to  effect  this  disruption  I  am  not  now 
concerned.  This  i>  a  matter  for  another 
Areopagus.  Momentous  are  the  recent  an- 
nouncements of  the  British  Premier  and 
President -Wilson  that  it  is  no  long^er  the 
intention  of  the  Entente  to  break  up -Austria- 
Hungary.  It  will  now  be  satisfied  "  if 
genuine  self-government  on  true  democratic 
pruiciples  is  granted  to  those  Austro-Hun- 
■garian  nationalities  who  have  long  desired 
it."  This,  in  truth,  is  a  remarkable  pro- 
nouncement. To-day  the  guarantee  asked 
"^for  is,  in  my  opinion,  worthless— a  pleasing 
section  of  the  war  mirage.  Try  to  imagine 
tlic  Magyars  granting  "  genuine  self-gov- 
ernment on  true  democratic  principles  "  to 
their  Slavs  and  Roumanians,  and  humbly 
settling  down  to  the  role  of  a  mere  minority 
in  their  own  historic  kingdom.  Candide 
himself  would  smile  at  the  grotesqueness  of 
the  picture.  In  grim  earnest  it  may  have 
become  a  necessity  of  late  that  the  Habs- 
hurg  Monarchy  should  be  left  intact.  If 
the  Entente  leaders  proclaim  this  principle, 
whether  prompted  by  generosity,  wisdom, 
or  necessity,  their  respective  peoples  must 
even  bow  to  it.  But,  if  so,  it  behoves  us 
to  be  logical  and  to  draw  the  consequences 
from  that.  We  cannot  go  on  shedding  the 
best  blood  of  the  British  and  the  human 
race  for  a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp.  The  En- 
tente peoples  are  still  capable  of  naakitig 
heavv  sacrifices,  but  only  for  the  realisation 
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of  their  humanitarian  ends.  Before  one 
can  believe  that  soft  words  from  Berlin  and 
Vienna  and  a  change  in  the  administration 
there  will  transform  the  Teutonic  tiger  into 
a  iamb,  one  must  ignore  the  workings  of 
the  Teuton  mind  and  even  certain  traits  of 
human  nature.  Such  guarantees  are  not 
worth  the  lives  of  xuillions  of  British  and 
French  heroes.  And  they  could  have  been 
had  for  the  asking  three  years  ago.  It 
would  'be  a  dismal  day  for  the  British  race 
if  its  leaders  concluded  peace  in  the  year 
1918  on  conditions  that  were  obtainable  in 
191 5  and  1914.  Mr.  Wilson's  recent  pro- 
posal for  a  League  of  Nations  is  either  a 
counsel  of  perfection  or  a  behest.  If  the 
latter,  it  presupposes  a  victory  which  will 
dislocate  the  Central  Empires.  If  the 
former,  it  is  meaningless  unless  reinforced^ 
by  military  success  or  imposed  by  a  revo- 
lution. For  it  would  involve  the  abandon- 
ment by  Germany  of  all  the  aims  for  which 
she  had  been  living,  working,  and  fighting 
for,  years.  Whether,  then,  the  Allies  look" 
for  a  stable  peace  or  territorial  equilibrium 
or  to  a  League  of  Nations,  they  must  first 
beat  the  armies  and  disintegrate  the  Em- 
pires of  their  adversaries*.  That  is  why  I 
consider  the  undertaking  to  spare  the 
Habsburg  Monarchy  a  simplicist  pledge  to 
achieve  the  end  while  spurning  the  means. 
To  the  law  of  casualitv  there  is  no  excep- 
tion. 

Another  man  wlx)  has  never  failed  to 
speak  his  mind,  when  possible,  is  ^Ir. 
Austin  Harrison,  the  editor  of  T//e 
Englisli  Review.  The  articles  I  am 
referring  to  ha\e,  of  course,  been  pub- 
lished in  London  over  a  month  ago, 
and  have  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation 
there.  There  can  be  no  rea.son  to  suppose 
that  Australians  are  less  able  to  .stand  un- 
palatable truths  than  are  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  JNIr.  Harrison  is  very  severe 
indeed  on  the  British  Government  for  its 
handling,  or  mishandling,  of  the  Russian 
situa'tion. 

Trotsky,  he  says,  i^  a  Jew,  like  Ker- 
ensky,  and,  indeed,  the  Russian  Revolution 
has  been  led  by  Jews,  which  is  perhaps 
not  imnatural  in  a  country  where  the  Jew 
has  been  subjected  to  mediaeval  persecu- 
tion, where  f>ogroms  and  massacres  were  of 
constant  occurrence,  and  where  Hebrews 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  definite  boun- 
daries of  the  Pale.  Of  the  actual  situa- 
tion he  savs  : — 


The  position,  then,   is  tolerably  clear.     It 
is  to   rely   upon   American    aid   and   prepare 
to  fight  to   the  bitter  end  regardless   of  all 
consequences,   braced  only  with  the  idea  of 
victory — this  is  clearly  the  Prime  Minister's 
view— or   to    search    for   an    equation    which 
will    lead    to    a   contented    Europe    and    that 
New  World  hinted  at  from  America.     Now  it 
behoves  us  at  this  juncture  to  be  quite  clear 
not    only    as    to    the    objective — if    physical 
force  is  to  be  the  goal— but   also   as  to  the 
means   whereby   to   achieve    it.     ....     . 

If,  therefore,*  we  decide- 
to  fight  on  to  the  death,  then  «t  is  mere 
delusion  to  contemplate  any  physical-force 
peace  this  year,  as  "  The  Times  "  military 
corespondent,  who  has  since  resigned,  him- 
self reminds  us  in  a  recent  article  explain- 
ing that  the  defensive  will  probably  be  our 
lot  this  summer.  No  other  view  is  permis- 
sible. The  continuation  of  war  now  for 
physical  victory  automatically  presupposes 
its  prolongation  into  IQ19,  and  any  Gov- 
ernment which  pretends  that  this  is  not  the 
case  is  committing  treason  to  the  cause, 
and  to  all  who  may  be  called  to  die  for  it. 

He  asks  definitely,  as  so  manv  people 
ha\e  asked :  What  are  we  fighting  for ? 
The  real  question  is  :  What  do  we  want  ? 
His  apswer  is  very  well  worth  reading. 

If  a  general  fails,  s_ays  Mr.  Harrison,  he 
goes :  as  Moltke  went  after  the  Marne,  as 
Falkenhayn  went  after  Verdim,  as  Neville 
went  after  the  failure  of  the  spring  offensive 
in  1917.  This  is  the  supreme  need  of  the 
hour,  and  no  political  eye-wash  will  now 
avail.  Ever  since  the  Somme  the  people 
have  been  bamboozled  by  the  Press  in  the 
belief  that  "  Fritz  '  was  done.  Men  thought 
the  big  artillerv  was  the  key ;  they  were  not 
told  that  the  Gertnans  fight  now  on  mobile 
tactics,  thereiby  evading  the  bombardment, 
the  method  being-  the  counter-attack  when, 
in  most  difficult  conditions,  our  men  have 
adyanced ;  the  rnatter  of  sacrificing  pround 
being  of  no  military  consequence.  And  so 
all  last  year  the  mass  attacks  went  blindly 
on,  culminating  in  what,  but  for  the 
heroism  of  the  Guards,  nearly  led  at  Cam- 
brai  to  a  catastrophe. 

Since  Mr.  Harrison  wrote.  General 
Robertson  has  gone,  and  we  are  told  there 
has  been  considerable  re-arrangement  of 
*^he  General  Staff. 


THE  DOLLAR-A-YEAR  MEN. 


Oaie  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in 
America  is  the  way  in  which  all  the 
greatest  organisers  and  business  men  of  the 
country  have  thrown  up  their  jobs  and  have 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  State  at  the 


nominal  salary  of  one  dollar  a  year.  The 
long  list  is  an  imposing  one,  and  includes 
railroad  magnates,  bankers,  heads  of  great 
corporations,  prominent  lawyers,  contrac- 
tors, engineers — in  fact,  a  vast  army  of  men 
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who  have  made  _       -    ".  rht-'.r  ;  ..riicuiar  line 
of  life. 

Mr.  R.  Forrest  Wilson,  writing  in  Afim- 
sey's,  gives  a  Aery  brief  account  of  these 
dollar-a-year  men  and  women — for  many 
noted  women  are  working  at  this  nominal 
salary  in  Washington,  and  throughout  the 
State.  The  article  is  accompanied  by  most 
excellent  reproductions  of  the  people  de- 
scribed, a  new  feature  with  .1/u/isey's 
Magazine,  which,  in  addition  to  giving  no 
less  than  264  pages  of  interesting  articles 
and  stories,  also  publishes  a  large  number 
of  photographs  of  people  of  interest  and  of 
war  suhjects.  It  is  iindoubtedlv  the  greatest 
shilling's  worth  at  y^resent  issued  in  the 
magazine  world. 

Not  only  have  prominent  men  given  i^p 
their  0'rdinar\'  4vork  to  help  on  the  war,  but 
hundreds,  e\-en  thousands,  of  \oung  execu- 
tives who  in  time  would  take  the  places  of 
these  other  men,  have  volunteered  and  are 
now  living  on  a  junior  officer's  pay.  Most 
of  the  dollar-a-year  men  have  private  for- 
tunes of  their  own  by  this  time,  and  the 
work  thev  are  9oing  does  not  compel  them 
to  economise  in  their  ordinary  way  of  liv- 
ing, but  these  other  men  relied  upon  their 
salaries,  which  range  from  _;£iooo  upwards? 
and  have  now  to  scrape  along  on  .a  cap- 
tain's pay  of  ;^50o  a  year.  They  have 
had  to  give  up  their  motor-cais.  and  other 
luxuries,  and  are  to  be  found  living  in 
"Washington's  boarding-houses  and  cheaper 
apartments. 

The  present  .Secretary-Ge-neral  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
international  lawyers  of  .\nierica.  and  he 
and  his  partners  command  enormous  fees. 
He  has  given  up  his  private  business  to  sit 
every  day  at  a  Red  Cross  desk"  in  W^ash- 
ington.  His  partner  has  retired  from  prac- 
tice to  represent  the  Red  Cross  in  Italy.  He 
is  the  head  of  that  .American  Red  Cross 
which  did  such  marvellous  work  in  suc- 
couring the  300,000  Italian  refugees  who 
fieci  from  Venetia  before  the  invading  Aus- 
trians.  All  the  heads  of  the  Red  Cross  are, 
of  course,  voluntary  workers,  and  the  coun- 
cil is  composed  of  men  whose  names  are 
famous  throuighout  the  Union. 

The  first  organisation  of  the  dollar-a- 
year  volunteers  was  the  naval  Consulting 
Board,  and  one  of  the  first  workers  on  it 
was    Howard   E.    Coffin,    vice-president   of 


one  of  the  Lugest  motor  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  United  States.  He  set  to 
work  to  systematically  catalogue  the  manu-  * 
facturing  resources  of  the  United  States, 
and  created  what  is  known  as  the  Council 
of  National  Defence,  entirely  a  volunteer 
body. 

Under  the  law  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil are  allowed  their  expenses  while  they  are 
in  Washing-ton  ;  but  it  is  said  that  neither 
Mr.  Coffin,  nor  Julius  Rosenwald,  the 
Cnicag:o  merchant,  nor  Bernard  N.  Baruch, 
the  New  York  financier,  nor  any  of  the  other 
members,  have  accepted  a  penny  of  expense 
money.  Most  of  them  not  only  maintain 
establishments  in  Washington  at  their  own 
cost,  but  they  have  with  them  their  secre- 
taries, stenographers,  and  other  personal  as- 
sistants, paying  all  the  salaries  out  of  their 
own  pockets. 

Presidents  of  great  associations  are  en- 
gaged in  buying  for  the  Government  -^  ex-^. 
perts  they  are  in  cement,  in  steel,  in  motor 
trucks  and  the  like.  Judge  Robert  S.  " 
Lovett,  Chairman  of  the  Executi\e  Com- 
mittee of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
wound  up  his  private  business  and  came  to 
Washington  to  work  on  the  Red  Cross.  He 
was  soon  on*  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fence, and  his  word  is  law  to  manufacturers 
as  to  what  work  must  be  fiinished  first  in 
factories,  and  what  contracts  must  be  side- 
tracked to  make  way  for  Government  work. 
On  the  War  Industries  Board  are  to  1>; 
found  many  keen  business  men  and  law- 
yers. One  of  the  most  valiant  workers 
for  the  Council  of  National  Defence  is 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbgll,  whose  writings  on 
economic  subjects  are  known  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Hoover  is,  of  coiarse,  Food  Dicta- 
tor, and  draws  a  dollar  a  year  for  holding 
down  that  tremendous  job  !  He  ha?  with 
him  many  of  those  who  proved  their  worth 
in  the  feeding  of  Belgium  during  the  Ger- 
man cccupation.  Noted  editors  and  public- 
ists are  to  be  found  in  his  Publicitv  De- 
partment. Thev  all  work  for  a  dollar  a 
vear.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  has  charge  of  the 
War  Savings  Committee ;  the  mining  en- 
gineer, Mark  L.  Requa,  has  charge  of  the 
fuel  administration,  and  well-known  busi- 
ness men  are  to  be  found  Jn  charge  of 
various  campaigns  for  saving  coal,  for 
saving  wheat,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  The 
Hat  is  too  long  to  give  here. 


WITH   THE  AMERICAN   ARMY   IN   FRANCE. 

Few  of  us  properly  realise  the  immense  army  in  France.  We  have  as  little  idea  of 
difficulties  the  Americans  have  had  to  over-  these  as  we  have  of  the  actual  ntimber  of 
■come  in  transporting  and  maintaining  their      men  they  have  been  able  to  get  across  the 
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Atlantic.  Mr.  Gcx>rge  PattuUo.  writing 
In  77/6'  Safi/rday  Evening  Post,  under  the 
heading,  "  Great  Expectations,"  ':ells  us 
something  about  the  army  and  the  obstacles . 
that  have  had  to  be  surmounted.  He  begin* 
by  recounting  a  conversation  in  a  barber's 
shop  in  France,  whtre  the  barber  assured 
him  that,  although  things  looked  had,  very 
bad,  it  would  not  matter  in  the  long  run, 
"  for  you  .Americans  will  have  fifteen  hun- 
dred thousand  men  here  in  the  spring. 
Yes?"(  !)  This  wild  hope  set  him  thinking, 
and  he  attempted  carefully  to  ascertain 
what  was  really  the  general  idea  yf  the 
French  people  on  the  subject. 

Of  course  the  authorities  and  miKtary 
command  know  precisely  what  we  have  in 
France,  and  what  we  can- reasonably  hope 
to  do  in  1918;  but  the  man  in  the  street 
entertains  the  wildest  'notions.  In  little 
country  villag-es,  in  manufacturing  cuies,  in 
Paris  itself  it  was  the  same.  The  estimates 
varied ;  but  the  average  Frenchman  was 
tirmly  persuaded  that  American  aid  \vould 
be  forthcoming-  to  the  Qumber  of  a  mililion 
or  a  million  and  a-half  of  men  by  March. 
Et^en  the  poilus,  who  ought  to  have  a  glim- 
mering of  the  diffculties  of  armv  building, 
never  guessed  under  a  million  ;  they  seemed 
to  be  banking  on  that  figure-  So  much  for 
the  French ;  what  did  our  own  people  in 
America  expect  ?  Letters  from  home  fur- 
nished a  clue.  Each  told  of  the  great  things 
being  accomplished  throughout  the  country, 
and  spoke  with  supreme  confidence  of  what 
the  boys  would  do  to  Old  Man  Hindenhurg's 
line  in  the  spring.  In  every  one  I  caught 
the  same  note  of  high-pitched  hopes  met 
with  among  the  French.  AH  of  them  greatly 
overestimated  our  overseas  strength ;  their 
sights  were  a  mile  too  high. 

That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Pattullo  found  the 
French  speaking  of  the  coming  American 
help  much  as  the  Belgians  did  of  the 
English  army  which  wa^  to  suddenly  ap- 
pear and  roil  the  Germans  back  over  the 
Rhine  in  August,  1914.  As.  according  to 
the  official  figures  published,  the  United 
States  has  barely  1,500,000  men  all  told, 
trained  and  untrained,  yet  under  arms, 
the  French  vision  is  ■fantastic.  Says  Mr. 
Pattullo:—  • 

Fifteen  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
spring  ?  Whew  !  Or  a  million  ?  Another 
whew  I  Five  hundred  thousand?  Even  that 
would  be  a  terrific  job  to  have  achieved 
against  the  submarine,  starting  from  next 
tD  nothing,  and  building  with  an  eye  to  ulti- 
mate requirements.  And  do  you  realise 
what  the  transportation  of  1,500,000  soldiers 
overseas  means,  in  shipment  of  men  only  ? 
We  declared  war  in  April.  To. put  them  in 
France  by  the  end  of  February  would  have 
necessitated  sending  about  5000  men  every 
day   of  the    week    from    ist   May.      And    at 


the  start  we  didn't  have  the  men.  We 
would  have  had  to  ship  3300  daily  in  prder 
to  reach  a  million.  Even  ha.lf-a-million 
would  have  entailed  shipments  of  1650  men 
every  24  hours  for  the  ten  months. 

With  troops  must  come  ordnance,  cloth- 
ing, fuel,  food  and  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
railroad  materials  and  rollin.c  stock,  gaso- 
line, motor  trucks— but  I'll  begin  at  the 
Ijeginning.  I  will  try  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
had  to  be  overcome  in  building  up  an  army 
from  nothing,  and  in  making  it  self-sustain- 
ing three  thousand  miles  across  the  seas. 
Perhaps  when  you  know  the  facts  you  will 
lower  your  sights  a  bit ;  you  will  not  expect 
so  much,  and  so  you  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed if  we  don't  smash  straight  through 
to  Berlin   without  any   further  delaJ^ 

Those  who  expected  so  much  are  natur- 
allv  deeply  disappointed,  but  actually  the 
American  achievement  is  far  greater  than 
anyone  dared  hope  a  year  ago.  Shipping, 
he  says,  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the 
whole  problem. 

The  army  in  France  has  not  had  its  fair 
share  of  availaible  shipping.  To  make  that 
more  emphatic— the  Expeditionary  Force 
has  not  been  allotted  50  per  cent,  of  its 
needs  in  shipping,  though  the  necessary' 
tonnage  could  have  been  supplied  if  busi- 
ness and  civilian  demands  had  been  held 
down  'to  rock-bottom  necessity.  Here  we 
are,  out  to  win  against  the  most  formidajble 
military  Power  in  history,  yet  the  demands 
of  business  on  tonnage  continue  to  be 
heavy.  Should  the  Central  Powers  triumph, 
eagerly  built  export  and  import  business 
won't  amount  to  a  plugged  nickle ;  if  we  win 
we  will  have  all  the  business  in  the  world. 
Why  should  immediate  profits  be  given 
right  of  way  over  necessities  for  our  fight- 
ing   men  ? The    war 

looks  as  if  it  would  lun  into  iqiq  and  pos- 
sibly into  1920.  How  about  a  discreet  peep^ 
into  the  larder?  How  about  taking-  count 
of  the  family  stocking  just  to  ascertain  the 
prospects  ?  The  exercise  of  a  little  fore- 
sight never  hurt  anybody. 

When  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
landed  in  France  it  found  a  land  drained 
by  three  years  of  war.  and  it  became 
early  apparent  that  it  would  have  to  be 
absolutely  self-sustaining.  "  yet  they  had 
to  operate  3000  miles  from  their  base  of 
supplies,  and  over  seas  infested  with  assas- 
sins." No  ships  were -available,  so  America 
had  to  supply  them,  and  the  cry  of  the 
armv  is.  we  must  have  .ships,  ships,  and 
still  more  ships.  At  present  it  has  been 
allotted  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  it 
ab.solutely  needs. 

k\\  the  Channel  ports  were  taxed  to  their 
capacity  by  the  French  and  British  when 
we  came  sailing  o'er  the  seas.  There  re- 
mained some  ports  on  the  south  coast  that 
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could  (be  made  available,  but  vast  improve- 
ments were  required.  For  one  thing:,  the 
depth  of  harbours  was  not  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  our  ships,  and  that  meant  a  Her- 
culean job  of  dredging-.  Then  docks  and 
storehouses  had  to  be  built  that  would  be 
capable  of  handling  twenty-five  large  ships 
a  day.  Terminals  and  railroad  facilities  had 
to  be  put  in ;  all  this  merely  to  construct 
the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

No  cargoes  can  be  got  for  the  ships  to 
take  back  to  America,  therefore  they  must 
go  in  ballast,  and  the  ports  are  not  equip- 
ped to  furnish  it,  consequently  ships  often 
have  to  carry  back  part  of  the  cargo  they 
brought  over.  This  seems  shocking,  but 
was  unavoidable,  no  ballast  being  procur- 
able, and  time  being  the  first  essential. 
But  it  is  little  use  tmloading,  say,  35,000 
tons  a  day  at  a  port  that  can  evacuate 
only  7000  tons. 

Lack  of  storage  facilitres  has  handicapped 
them,  too,  not  only  in  the  ports  of  entry 
but  in  the  places  selected  as  supply  depots 
and  in  all  the  towns  occupied  by  our 
troops.  They  don't  have  warehouses  over 
here  as  we  do  in  America.  You  can  hardly 
go  into  an  American  town  without  finding  a 
suitable  place  for  storage  of  supplies,  but 
that  is  not  the  case  in  our  army  zone  in 
France.  Consequently  new  construction  has 
been  necessary.  But  there  were  no  stocks 
of  lumber.  All  the  lumber  for  construction 
purposes  has  had  to  be  cut  by  our  own 
forces  of  lumbermen  and  doughboys  detailed 
for  the  purpose;  and  that  has  necessarily 
slowed  own  building  operations.  The  same 
situation  is  responsible  for  the  curtailment 
of  hospital  construction.  We  should  like  to 
put  up  huge,  well-planned  hospital  buildings 
such  as  the  British  have  in  their  zone,  but 
the  plan  has  been  found  impracticable. 
Some  creditable  ones  we  shall  have,  but  in 
many  places  selected  for  hospital  sites  we 
shall  have  to  utilise  summer  hotels  and 
existing  .buildings ;  and  in  some  cases  we 
shall  have  to  be  content  with  makeshifts. 

There  were  no  motor  trucks  available. 
Two  divisions  arrived  in  France  without 
transport  of  any  kind — without  trucks, 
waggons  or  animals. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  and  done 
quickly.  The  quartermaster  went  out  after 
trucks  into  the  highways  and_  byways  and 
hedges.  It  was  a  case  of  taking  anything 
he  could  buy  that  would  run.  His  depart- 
ment grabbed  old  French  trucks  that  the 
French  themselves  had  given  up  in  despair, 
and  were  glad  to  unload  at  a  price ;  they 
also  managed  to  secure  some  American  as- 
sembled trucks. 

I  ran  across  one  of  these  acquired  relics 
of  the  Pleistocene  Age,  stalled  on  a  country 
road.  The  driver  and  another  rnan  were 
tinkering  with  the  engine  and  talking  to  it. 

"  Where  do  we  get  these  trucks  anyway.?" 
I  inquired,  gazing  at  the  machine  with  the 
veneration  that  antiquity  always  inspires  in 
me. 


The  driver  raised  a  haggard  face  and 
stared  a  moment  to  see  whether  I  was  in 
earnest. 

"Everywhere  on  earth,"  he  replied; 
"  'but  most  of  'em  in  hell.  Gimme  the 
wrench.  Bill!" 

It  was  the  same  with  motor-cars.  Aged 
automobiles,  turned  out  when  internal  com- 
bustion engines  were  first  discovered,  were 
diagged  from  forgotten  dust  heaps  and 
used  again.  More  than  12,000  horses  and 
mules  had'  to  be  ptu-chased  from  the 
French  Government,  "  and  the  irony  of  it 
is  that  many  of  them  are  American  stuff. 
They  were  originally  bought  in  the  United 
States  since  the  war  broke  out!" 

Naturally  they  are  far  below  standard.  I 
love  a  good  horse,  and  it  made  me  groan 
to  see  some  of  the  culls  now  in  service  with 
our  forces.  But  what  would  you  have  ?  We 
were  obliged  to  tal^e  what  we  could  get  or 
go  without.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  French  didn't  part  from  their  best  ani- 
mals;  we  wouldn't  if  we  were  in  their  posi- 
tion. And  a  lot  of  the  horses  and  mules 
they  offered  for  sale  looked  horribly  like 
stuff  that  is  ready  to  be  condemned.  The 
prices,  too,  were  fancy;  that  was  only  to 
be  expected.  It  would  give  an  American 
farmer  heartache  to  see  his  own  Govern- 
ment buying  back  for  400  dols.  a  plug  that 
he  sold  in  better  shape  for  150  dols. 

Food  ran  short,  and  the  army  had  to 
turn  to  England  for  various  supplies.  Fuel 
was  one  of  the  worst  problems.  The 
French  Government  allotted  ample  wood 
areas,  but  expert  woodmen  were  at  first  un- 
obtainable, and  then  saws  and  axes  gave 
out,  so  once  more  recourse  had  to  be  made 
to  England,  where  coal  was  purchased. 
When  the  Italian  smash""  came  the  Allies 
had  to  rush  help  to  Italy. 

That  took  shipping  and  it  also  took  cars. 
Just  when  the  Americans  were  in  direst 
need  of  railroad  /transport  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  cars*  and  they  had  nothing  to  sub- 
stitute. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  here  that, 
although  the  Americans  supplied  vast 
quantities  of  war  inaterial  to  the  Allies, 
this  took  the  form  'of  gunpowder,  shells, 
steel  raUs,  barbed  wire  and  similar  things, 
none  of  which  required  the  most  elaborate 
machinery.  The  field-guns,  machine-guns, 
heavy  cannon,  rifles  and  certain  forms  of 
high  explosives,  aeroplanes,  trench  mor- 
tars, and  flamethrowers,  needed  by  the 
French  and  British  armies  had  been  made 
in  France  and  Britain.  Therefore  it  came 
about  that  for  these  things,  in  the  first 
place,  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
had  to  go  to  England  and  Fraaice,  where 
huge  quantities  were  bought. 
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Q.— What  was  the  population  of  Finland, 
Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland  and  Poland 
before  the  war? 

A.^The  population  of  these  districts  was 
as  follows :  — 

Russ'ian    Poland     12,247,600 

Finland    ... 3,277,100 

Esthonia   ..' 512,500 

Livonia   1,778,500 

Courland   812,300 

The    population   of    what   is    known    as 
Lithuania  can  only   be  roughly  estimated, 
as  the  boundaries  of  that  former  State  are 
somewhat    indefinite.      At    one  time  it    in-, 
eluded  the  following  provinces  : — 

Kovno  1,871,400 

Vilna 2,082,200 

Grodno    2,094,300 

Minsk    3, 070, goo 

Vitebsk    1,984,800 

Mogileff   2,551,400 

Total    13,655,000 

The  population  of  Ukrainia  is  also  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain,  owing  to  tihe  fact  that 
even,  yet  we  do  not  ^riow  the  Ukrainian 
•boundaries.  Presumably  it  contains  the 
following  provinces:  — 

Volhynia  4,241,800 

Bodolia  4,127,600 

Kief    4,988,000 

Boltava   3,906,200 

Chernig-of 3,148,900 

Kharkoff  3,452,000 

Total    23,864,500 

It  appears  probable  that  Kherson  has 
also  been  included  in  Ukrainia.  It  has  a 
population  of  3,806,900,  and  if  it  'be 
added  Ukrainia  would  seem  to  have  a  total 
population  of  27,671,400. 

Q.— Is  Amiens  a  Fortress? 

A. — No;  it  is  not  one  of  the  French 
fortresses.  At  one  time  it  was  a  place  of 
great  strength,  and  the  old  citadel  erected 
in  the  sixteenth  century  still  stands.  The 
ramparts  which  once  surrounded  it  have 
long  ago  been  levelled  and  transformed 
into  boulevards,  which  are  lined  by  hand- 
some residences.  Amieas  often  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  France,  and 
was  the  scene  of  the  famous  Treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  Spain  and 
Holland  in  1802.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Germans  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
Its  most  notable  building  is  the  Cathedral 
which  dominates  the  city,  and  is  regarded 


as  the  finest  example  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  France.  It  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth 
centurv. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  who  has  the  biggest 
gun  in  the  world? 

A. — The  gun  that  is  shelling  Paris  must 
be  the  largest  in  the  world,  but  until, it 
came  on  the  scene  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  naval  guns  on  the  latest 
British  Dreadnoughts  were  the  largest  can- 
non ever  made.  The  great  Austrian  howit- 
zers which  reduced  Liege  and  Namur,  al- 
■  though  throwing  a  larger  shell  than  the 
naval  guns,  were  nothing  like  as  large  or 
as  powerful. 

Q. — Did  Germany  before  the  priesent  war 
sell  more  to  England  than  England 
sold  to   Germany? 

A. — In  191 2  Germany  «old  ^^58, 000, 000 
worth  of  goods  to  Great  Britain,  and  pur- 
chased ^42,000,000  worth  from  her.  Only 
Russia  and  the  United  States  of  America 
had  a  greater  trade  with  Germany,  and 
most  of  the  imports  from  these  countries 
were  raw  materials,  whilst  those  obtained 
from  Great  Britain  were  manufactured 
artides.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  be- 
fore the  war  we  .  imported  ^7,153,000 
worth  of  German-made  goods,  and  sent 
to  Germany  ^Ti 3, 800, 000  worth  of  sup- 
plies, chiefly  wool.  These  are  not  the 
figures  given  in  the  Year  Books,  as  much 
Au.stralian  produce  which  reached  Germany 
went  through  Great  Britain,  and  our  statis- 
ticians therefore  included  these  in  exports 
to  England,  whereas  actually  they  were  ex- 
ported to  Germany.  Roughly,  the  Ger- 
mans purchased  ^2  worth  of  stuff  from  us 
for  every  ^^i  worth  we  got  from  them. 

Q.— Which  is  the  longest  railway  in  the 
world? 

» 

A. — The  Trans-Siberian  railway  is  the 
longest,  even  if  we  do  not  reckon  in  the 
railways  in  Russia  proper  which  link  up 
with  it.  The  length  of  the  line  in  Siberia 
proper  is  3900  miles,  although  the  last 
thousand  miles  runs  through  what  is  still 
nominally  regarded  as  Chinese  territory. 
The  next  longest  railway  in  a  single  coun- 
try is  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  runs 
right  across  Canada.  When  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  railway  is  completed,  and  providing 
we  retain  German  East  Africa,  it  will  be 
an  all-British  line,  and  the  longest  in  the 
world. 
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Q. — Is  it  true  that  a  professorship  of  Ger- 
man language^  and  literature  is  being 
established  in  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity? 

A. — Yes  ;  Che  I'nixersitv  Court  decided 
recently  to  set  asid;-  a  sum  of  ^,12,500  for 
this  purpose,  and  if  tihe  interest  on  that 
sum  is  not  sufiicient  to  bring  the  salary  of 
the  Chair  up  to  jQ~  00  a  year,  the  deficiency 
is  to  be  made  goo  1  out  of  the  Universitv" 
funds.  A  goad  deal  of  controversy  has  arisen 
over  this  decision  of  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, but  it  s.ems  only  commonsense 
that  we  should  secure  every  possible  ad- 
\antage  in  our  futuie*;  relations  with  the 
Germans,  an(il  a  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guage is  one  of  the  first  necessities. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  whether  the  United 
States  produces  more  coal  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world? 

A.  —  The  United  States  has  for  many 
}ears  been  the  world's  largest  producer  of 
coal.  In  1 9 13,  the  year  preceding  the  war 
and  the  latest  normal  }ear  for  world  pro- 
duction, the  United  States  produced 
570,000,000  short  tons,  against  322,000,- 
000  in  Great  Britain.  306,000,000  in  Ger- 
many, 60,000,000  in  Austria-Hungarv, 
45,000,000  in  France.  36,000,000  in  Rus- 
sia, 25,000,000  in  Belgium,  and  24,000,- 
000  in  Japan.  The  total  world  product- of 
that  year  was  1,478,000,000  short  tons, 
the  American  share  of  that  total  Ijeing 
approximately  38  per  cent.  In  1916  the 
U.S.A.  portion  h^d  increased  to  44  per 
cent.,  and  in  1917  to  about  45  per  cent. 
The  American  coal  supply  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  country,  the  estimated  supply 
being  set  down  officially  at  3,527,000,000 
short  tons,  as  compared  with  180,000,000,- 
000  in  Great  Britain  and  164,000,000,000 
in  Germany.  China's  supply  ranks  next 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  is  esti- 
mated at  1,500,000,000,000  short  tons,  but 
China's  output  of  coal  is  extremely  small, 
a  comparative  trifle  of  i5,-432,ooo  tons 
being  produced  in  IQ13.  According  to  tIhe 
Geological  Siu-\ev,  the  quantity  of  coal 
produced  from  the  mines  of  the  United 
States  since  coal  mining  began,  a  centurv 
ago,  is  but  about  one-half  of  i  per  cent. 
of  the  original  supply,  the  entire  output  of 
the  mines  from  the  bf^ginning  of  coal  min- 
ing in  1800  to  the" end  of  191 7  having  been 
12,000.000.000  tons,  out  of  an  estimated 
supply   of    3,527,000.000,000. 

Q.— Did  the  Russians,  during  their  big  of- 
fensive into  Austria,  ever  reach  Ger- 
man soil? 

A. — They  never  reached  German  terri- 
torv   thnviioli    Anstrin.  ^p.t  of  course  w^il^t 


in\ading  Ga.licia  they  also  invaded  East 
Prussia,  and  on  one  occasion  just  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Posen,  due  west  of  War- 
saw. But  even  in  East  Prussia  their  stny 
was  of  the  briefest. 

Q.— Was  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  issued  at 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  first? 

A. — The  (first  or,e,  which  realise<l  1,976.- 
654,540  dols.,  lM>re  interest  at  the  rate  of 
3I  per  cent,  llie  second,  which  realised 
2,813,479,064  dols.,  bears  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  j.>er  cent. 

Q. — Did  Canada  obtain  all  the  money  for 
its  last  loan   in  the   Dominion   itself? 

A. — Altogether  during  the  last  fiscal 
^  year  the  Dominion  of  Canada  issued  loans 
totalling  _;,r 1 30. 060,000,  of  which  sum 
*;^ II 0,000, 000  was  taken  in  Canada,  the 
balance  of  ^20.000,000  in  two-year  notes 
having  been  sold  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  only  foreign  loan  which  the 
Washington  Go\ernment  permitted  to  'be 
issued  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
war.  Canada,  up  to  October  31st  last, 
had  advanced  to  the  Imperial  British  Gov- 
ernment no  less  than  ^^7, 000,000,  and 
;£"io, 000,000   to  various  war  departments. 

Q.— How  many  people  in  Great  Britain  pay 
the  super-tax? 

A. — The  tax  is  levied  on  everyone  hav- 
ing an  income  of  over  ^3000  pea*  annum. 
The  total  number  of  these  fortunate  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  Kingdom  was  27,628. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  these 
eighty-two  had  an  annual  income  of  over 
^100,000.  The  wealthiest  man  in  Great 
Britain  is  said  to  be  Sir  John  Ellerman,  the 
owner  of  several  large  shipping  lines,  whose 
annual  income  is  over  ;^i,ooo,ooo.  Other 
shipping  magnates  who  have  recently  be- 
come immensely  wealthy  are  Lord  Pirrie 
and  Lord  Inchcape. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  the  total  amount  of 
the  Italian  War  Loans? 

A. — Up  to  the  end  of  October,  1917, 
these  loans  totalled  8,616.6  million  lire, 
and  since  the  war  began  no  less  than 
3,807.4  million  lire  Avorth  of  paper  money 
has  been  issued. 

Q.— As  the  Spanish  steamer  "  Igoz  Mendi  " 
was  wrecked  in  Danish  waters,  can  the 
Danes  claim  her  cargo  or  does  it  belong 
to  Germany  by  right  of  conquest? 

A.  —  According  to  the  decision  of  the 
American  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  Apfam,  the  Igoz  Mendi  should  "be 
handed  back  to  hf'r  Spanish  owners,  and 
her  cargo  with  her.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
matt*^r  to    decide,     'however,    as   the    I^oz 
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Mendi  in  any  cast  was  a  ship  belonging  to 
a  neutral  Power,  and  therefore  unless  she 
carried  contraband  of  war  as  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  her  cargo,  s'he  could  not  Ix; 
confiscated  by  the  Germans.  The  case 
is  a  \"ery  complicate<l  one,  and  the  probable 
fate  of  the  ship  will  be  to  remain  in  some 
Danish  harbour  until   the  war  is  over. 

Q. — What  separate  republics  have  bee^ 
up  in  Russia? 

A. — The  Ukrainian  people's  re^ublfc 
was  proclaimed  by  the  General  Parliament 
on  November  20th,  191 7,  and  was  recog- 
nised at  the  Brest  Litovski  Peace  Confer- 
ence, both  by  the  Central  Powers  and  by 
the  Bolshevik]  Government.  Finland  de- 
clared its  independence  as  a  republic  on 
December  5th,  191 7,  and  was  recognised 
bv*  Norway  and  Sweden.  Lithuania  de- 
clared  its  independence  of  Russia  on  Jan- 
uary 8th,  1918,  through  a  conference  of 
Lithuanian  delegates  held  at  StfX'kholn>. 
The  Don  Cossacks  declared  a  separate  re- 
public with  Rostov  as  its  capital  earlv  this 
year.  Courland  declared  itself  an  inde- 
pendent duchy,  and  offered  the  ducal  coro- 
net to  the  Kaiser,  who  accepted  it.  Move- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  republics  are 
reported  from  the  Caucasus,  Turkestan, 
Siberia,  and  amongst  the  Mussulman  and 
Tartars,  former  subjects  of  the  Tsai. 

Q.— Who    were    the    delegates    representing 
the  Central  Powers  and  Russia  at  Brest 
Litovski? 

A.— At  the  first  meeting  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  countries  concerned 
were  as  follow:  — 

Germany — Dr.  Richard  von  Kuhlmann 
(Foreign  Minister),  Herr  von  Rosen- 
berg, Baron  von  Hock,  General  Hoff- 
mann,  and   Major   Brinckmann. 

Austria-Hungary — Count  Czernin  (Foreign 
Minister),  Herr  von  Merey,  Freiherr 
von  Wisser,  Count  Collerda,  Qount 
Osaky,  Field  Marshal  von  Chisceries, 
Lieutenant  Folarny,  and  Major  von 
Gluise. 

Bulgaria — Minister  Popoff,  Former  Secre- 
tary Cosseff,  Postmaster-General  Stoy- 
anovich.  Colonel  Gantjiff,  and  Dr. 
Anastasoff. 

Turkey — Former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Nesimy  Bey,  Ambassador  Hakki,  Under 
Foreign  Secretary  Hekmit  Bey,  and 
General   Zekki   Pasha. 

Russia — Joffe  Kamineff,    Bisenko    Pokrosky, 
Karaghan    Lubinski,    Weltman      Pawlo-. 
wic'h,    .Admiral    Latvater.     General     Tu- 
morrl.    Colonel    Rokki,    Co'.onel    Zeplett, 
and  Captain  Lipsky. 

Later  on   M.    Trotzky   and   Madame   Bith- 
•enko   arrived.      The   German   and   Austrian 


delegates  were  the  same,  but  the  Turkish 
Grand  Vizier,  Talaat  Bey,  and  the  Bul- 
garian Foreign  Minister,  were  present  to 
represt  nt  th<;ir  countries.  The  name  of  the 
Ukrainian  delegate  was  M.   Bolubowysch. 

Q.  — IS  there  a  great  difference  between  the 
German  ciaims  of  tonnage  sunk  and 
the  tonnage  adm  tted  lost  by  Sir  Eric 
Gfddes? 

A. — There  does  not  appear  to  be  so  great 
a  difference  as  vague  cable  references  le<l 
us.  to  expect.  The  First  Lord  states  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  the  end 
<  f  last  year,  the  total  losses  of^,  British 
and  other  mercantile  marines  reached 
11,829,000  tons.'  The  Germans  claim  to 
have  sunk  13,800,000  tons  during  the  same 
period,  that  is  to  sav,  some  2,000.000  tons 
more  than  we  admit. 

Q.— What  is  it  costing  to  build  ships  per 
ton  in  America? 

A. — Steel  ships  average  166.4-8  dollars 
(;^33  6s.).  Composite  ships,  that  is,  partly 
steel  and  partly  wood,  average  133-97  dol- 
''Srs  {jQ26  1 6s.).  Wooden  ships,  includ- 
ing their  engines,  average  139.69  dollars 
(^27  1 8s.).  and  wooden  ships  without 
their  engine*;  avernge  84.87  dollars  (^16 
i8s.). 

Q.  — How  long  does  it  take  to  build  a  ship? 

A. — Mr.  Hurley,  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Sliipping  Board,  stated  re- 
cently that  the  first  contract  ship  was  fin- 
ished within  64  days  after  construction 
began.  On  the  .same  occasion  (an  enquiry 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Senate)^  Mr. 
Stevens,  a  member  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
stated  that  strikes  in  shipyards  had  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  to  the  Go\ernment  of 
536,992  working  days,  or  the  services  of 
20,000  men  for  a  period  of  one  month. 
Thirty  of  the  106  companies  building  ships 
for  the  Government  were  affected  by  steel 
strikes.  He  stated,  further,  tbat  to  com- 
plete the  shipping  programme  for  next 
vear  400,000  workmen  would,,  be  required, 
as  against  the  150.000  at  present  engaged 
in  the  shipyards.  .All  the  witne.s.ses  agreed 
that  lack  of  man  iDower"  was  The  chief 
cause  of  delay,  but ' a ->second  contributory 
reason  was  shortage  in  material,  due  to  the 
transportation  situation.  Considerable  dif- 
ficulty, too,  was  being  experienced  in  the 
housing,  problem,  as  there  w.as  no  place 
for  the  men  working  in  the  new  shipyards 
to  stay  at.  Construction  did  not  begin  under 
the  Shipping  Beard  until  August  3rd  last, 
and  onlv  one  ship  had  been  finished  on  the 
contracts  let   sin/^e  that  date. 
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Q.— Could  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of 
the  exemptions  claimed  by  men  called  to 
the  colours  in  America  were  granted? 

A. — The  total  number  of  men  regis- 
tered was  9,586.508.  Of  these  3.082,949 
were  called  upon  to  appear  before  the 
Boards.  Of  these  1,560.570,  or  almost  ex- 
actly half,  claimed  exemption.  The  claims 
of  78  per  cent,  of  these  were  granted, _  so. 
that  actually  very  few  fraudulent  claims 
were  filed.  Of  those  exempted  74  per  cent, 
were  released-  because  of  dependent  rela- 
tives. 20  per  cent,  because  they  claimed 
alien  birth  and  nationality,  and  only  6  per 
cent,  on  occupational  grounds.  Altogether 
a  total  of  1,057,363  men  were  certified  for 
service,  and  687,000  were  named  in  the 
first  call.  All  the  men  called  to  appear 
before  the  boards  seem  to  have  been, 
medicallv  examined, .and  730'756-/>r  .23.7 
l^er  cent.,  were  rejected  for  physical  rea- 
sons. 

Q.-_How  many   men  are  there   now   in  the 
American  airmy? 

A.— On  January  loth  last  Mr.  Balcer, 
Secretary  for  War,  stated  that  on  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1 91 7,  the  Regular  Army  consis- 
ted of  10,250  officers  and  475,000  enlisted 
men;  the  National  Guard  of  10.031  offi- 
cers and  400,900  enlisted  men.  These  were 
all  volunteers.  The  new  National  Army, 
conscripted  men  only,  numbered  480,006. 
Including  the  Reserve,  officers  and  men — 
84,575  and  72,750  respectively— the  total 
strength  of  the  army  was  1,539,485- 

Q.— Did  Lloyd  George  not  state  definitely 
that  it  was  no  concern  of  the  Allies 
what  arrangements  were  made  between 
Russia  and.  Germany?  How  do  you  re- 
concile this  with  the  recent  statement 
of  President  Wilson,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  the  Russian  arrangement 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stand? 

A. — Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  in  Decem- 
ber, 191 7:  "Since  Russia  has  entered  into 
separate  negotiations  sihe  alone  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  terms  in  respe-ct  of  her 
own  ttrritorv."  Tn  a  speech  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  said,  "  If  the  present 
rulers  of  Russia  take  action  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  their  Allies,  we  have  no  means 
of  intervening  to  arrest  the  catastrophe 
which  is  assuredly  befalling  their  country. 
Russia  can  only  be  sax'cd  by  her  own 
peoi)le." 

Q.— Was    poisonous    gas    ever   used    in    the 
Boer  war,  and  if  so  by  which  side? 

A. — Poisonous  gas  was  never  used  in 
tlie  Boer  War,  although  when  our  high  ex- 
plosive shells  containing  lyddite  were 
firstr    used     the    papers    stated    that    they 
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spread    a    hea\  y    poisonous    gas    over     the 
countr\side,    staining     the     ground    yello^v 
and  suffocating  all  those  who  were  unable 
to  get  away  in  time.      Later  on  this  Avas 
shown  to  he  merely  a  newspaper  story,  and 
that,   although  heavy  fumes  were  given  off, 
which   did   stain  the  rocks   in  the  vicinity, 
these  fumes  were  not  poisonous.     The  use 
of   poisonous   gases  in     wax   was   discussed 
at  the  second   Hague  Conference,    and  oq 
that  occasion  the  American  delegates  spoke 
in  favour  of  their  use,  holding  that  it -was 
no  more  inhuman  to  cause  death  by  poison- 
ous gas  than  to  kill  by  the  flying  fragments 
of   motal    from   an  exploding   shell,    which 
tore  the  victim   to  ribbons.      The  first  time 
gas     appears    to   have    been    used     in     the 
present  war  was  by  the  Germans  at  Ypres, 
when   thev    attacked   the   Canadians.     The 
earlier  announcement  that  the  French  were 
using  turpenite,    a   poisonous  gas,    in   some 
of-ftieir  shells,   has  not  been  contradicted, 
but   it   would  seem  that   turpenite   was   not 
a  \ery  deadly  sort  of  gas. 

Q.— In  his  recent  peace  terms  speech  Lloycf 
George  intimated  that  the  Allies  did 
not  desire,  and  had  never  desired,  to 
rob  the  Turks  of  Constantinople, .  or 
drive  them  out  of  Europe;  how  does 
he  reconcile  this  with  the  official  de> 
claration  of  General  Trepoff,  Prime 
Minister  of  Russia,  that  the  Allies  had 
agreed  to  hand  Constantinople  over  to 
the  Tsar? 

A. — Lloyd  George,  'in  his  speech  in 
January,  1918,  said.  "  Nor  are  we  fighting 
to  deistroy  Austria  Hungary  or  to  deprive 
Turkey  of  its  capital,  or  of  the  rich  and 
renowned  lands  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace' 
which  are  predominantly  Turkish  in  race," 
Thrace  is  of  course  in  Europe.  In  a  speech 
in  December,  191 7,  however,  he  said, 
"  The  fact  that  Russia  has  entered  into 
separate  negotiations  absolutely  disposes  of 
any  criticism  there  may  be  about  Constan- 
tinople."  These  quotations  show  that  he 
does  not  refer  to  our  past  intentions,  but  to 
our  present  objects. 

Q.— HOW  many   Roman  Catholics  are  there 
in  the  United  States? 

A. — They  are  easily  the  strongest  single 

religious    body    there,    being    almost    twice 

as  numerous  as  the  Methodists,    who  come 

second  on  the  list : 

Roman  Catholics     13,881,413 

Methodists    7,328,829 

Baptists     •••       6,179,622   - 

Lutherans 2,444,970 

Presbyterians 2,083,617 

Episcopalians      1,026,048 

The  alx>ve  figures  are  for  communicants, 
only,  and  relate  to  the  year  191 5. 
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THE   ENDOWMENT    OF   MOTHERHOOD.' 


* 


No  doubt  it  seemed  confusing  to  many 
people  in  Germany  when  Grete  Aleisel- 
Hess,  dhiefly  known  hitherto  as  the  de- 
fender of  concubinage  (as  legalised  already 
in  Sweden)  and  of  illegitimate  children 
(emancipated  already  in  Norway)  became 
known  in  war  time  as  an  earnest  and  well- 
•[>rimed  preacher  of  marital  fidelity.  This 
she  seems  to  have  done  without  arousing, 
the  ire  of  the  military  duennaship,  which 
apparently  considered  that  any  well  put 
admonitions  in  that  direction  were  not 
wholly  out  of  place.  Nor  did  she,  by  this 
stand,  alienate  her  own  party  of  sex  re- 
formers, the  celebrated  Bund  fiir  Mutter- 
schvitz,  since  this  party  has  never  set  9Ut 
to  destroy  the  existing  marriage  system, 
however  loudly  accused  of  it  by  the  clerical 
opposition. 

In  T/ie  Sexual  Crisis^  Grete  Meisel-Hess 
definitely  states  her  own  attitude  anid  that 
of  the  organisation  in  which  sihe  is  a  leader 
toward  the  marriage  laws.  "  It  has  not 
been  the  writer's  intention,"  she  says,  to 
run  atilt  against  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage." Again  she  writes,  "  Fixed  and  en- 
during monogamv  is  an  admirable  state, 
inasmuch  as  it  preser\es  the  energies  of 
mankind  for  the  performance  of  other  high 
duties  being  without  the  sphere  of  the 
erotic."  And  again,  "  Marriage  furnishes 
the  sole  form  of  child  protection  and 
motherhood  protection  hitherto  instituted 
by  society.  For  this  reason,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  mother  and  dhild  alike."  To- 
these  statements  may  be  added  the  personal 
detail  that  Grete  Meisel-Hess  is  herself  a 
legally  married  woman.  Her  theoretical 
allegiance  to  the  marriage  institution  is, 
however,  not  absolute,  but  qualified.  She 
considers  it  a  preferential  form  of  sex 
union,  possessing  invaluable'  advantages  and 
likely  to  persist  foi;  all  time.  But  she  re- 
gards those  who  are  both  happily  and 
legally  married  as  supremely  lucky  rather 
than  supremely  virtuous. 

*"  The  Sexual  Crisis."    "By  Grete  Meisel- 
Hess.     (Critic  and  Guide;    15/-.) 


Much  of  her  book  is  devoted  to  showing- 
how  the  marriage  institution,  for  better  or 
worse,  grows  more  and  more  unattainable 
for  human  l>eings  struggling  in  a  competi- 
tive world.  Owing  to  its  increasing  gravity 
as  an  economic  venture,  it  had  come  to  be 
"  sour  grapes  "  to  fourteen  million  adult 
persons  in  Germany  long  before  the  war- 
began.  The  expectation  of  marriage  was 
growing  less  and  less  when  war  intervened 
^  to  wipe  out  any  lingering  hopes.  The 
author  does  not  believe  that  absolute  and 
unqualified  loyalty  should  be  given  to  any 
human  institution  when  the  scalon  des^ 
ref usees  is  so  extensive  and  so  presentable. 
Furthermore,  she  submits  that  the  root  evil 
of  modern  marriage  is  the  degrading, 
economic  dependence  of  the  wife,  resulting 
in  the  perversion  of  human  courtship  and 
the  falsification  of  the  selective  process. 
The  sacrosanct  marriage  of  church  and 
State  must  yield  something  of  its  prestige 
in  favour  of  other  forms  of  marriage  aim- 
ing at  lifelong  permanence  perhaps  but  not 
demanding  that  every  other  vital  human> 
need  shall  be  sacrificed  to  that  one  end. 
Marriage  by  contract  and  divorce  by  mutual) 
consent  would,  for  instance,  be  legally  in- 
cluded in  her  new  and  more  flexible  sc'heme- 
of  matrimony.  Iixdeed,  any  form  of  con- 
science marriage  whicfi  represented  the  sole 
alternative  to  a  loveless  and  a  childless  life 
^vould  find  in  Grete  Meisel-Hess  a  staunch- 
defender. 

•-.  Yet  the  author  rfepeatedlv  declares  that 
all    future  experimentation    in   the  .field  of 

~ marriage  must  be  conditioned  on  the  simul- 
t-aneous  development  of  a  comprehensi\'e 
sdheme  of  maternity  and  infancy  insurance. 
Women  who  are  engaged  in  child-bearing 
should  be  enrolled  in  the  salaried  service 
of  the  State.  Maternity  must  be  regarded 
less  as  a  sacred  status  or  cult  and  more  as 
a  definitje  occupation,  having  a  beginning 
and  an  end,  and  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion. The  lip-wor,ship  of  motherhood 
which  costs  only  a  few  album  sentiments 
and  mother's  dav  emblems  will  have  to  be 
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replacecJ  by  an  itemised  budget  derived 
from  taxes  paid  alike  by  men  and  women, 
by  married  ajid  unmarried. 

This  does  not  mean  tthat  life  pensions 
should  be  paid  out  to  -a  grand  army  of 
■mothers  through  life-long  incumbency. 
"  Motherhood  need  be  no  more  than  an 
■episode  in  the  long  term  of  a  woman's  life. 
.  .  .  \\'hat  has  once  been  thoroughly  learned 
is  ne\er  forgotten,  and  when  the  exacting 
claims  which  her  Children  at  first  make 
upon  a  mother's  time  have  been  satisfied 
to  the  full,  she  will  be  able  to  resume,  and 
perhaps  with  enhanced  energy,  the  ac- 
tivities of  earlier  days."  The  maternity 
aid  given  over  whatever  period  of  time 
should  be  granted  without  distinction — on 
this  point  Crete  Meisel-Hess  would  admit 
no  compromise — to  married  and  unmarried 
mothers,  to  legitimate  and  illegitimate  dhil- 
dren.  She  takes  this  stand  partly  because 
the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child  axe 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  wolf  at  the  door 
and  to  the  high  mortality  rate  which  at- 
tends poverty  conditions.  But  iher  cham- 
pionship is  based  primarily  on  ethical 
grounds.  "  The  idea  that  to  give  birth  to 
a  cliild  can  possibly  be  an  improj>er  act 
would  move  us  irresistibly  to  laughter  were 
it  not  that  it  moves  us  rather  to  tears." 
The  author  and  her  associates  are  frankly 
building  a  foundation  for  the  social 
rehabilitation  of  the  unmarried  mother. 
They  .stand,  "proudly,"  as  they  say,  for 
the  "complete  moral  recognition  of  every 
healthy  act  of  motherhood."  With  this  new 
<3hivalry  of  woman  to  woman  thrown  into 
the  social  scale,   much  may  be  possible  in 


this  direction  which  was  not  deemed  so 
hitherto.  Should  the  women  of  Germany 
cast  aside  the  "  Mrs."  and  "  Miss,"  and 
level  the  barrier  whicth  the  titles  imply, 
the  change  wouM  not  really  be  more  revo- 
lutionary than  many  others  which  the  syndi- 
calistic spirit  now  abroad  in  Europe  is 
preparing  to  instal  in  the  near  future. 

•  People  who  are  interested  in  the  domes- 
tic development  of  Germany  will  gain  far 
more  from  reading  Grete  Meisel-Hess  than 
from  reading  Treitschke.  The  ideas  set 
forth  in  T/ie  Sexuai  Crisis  before  the  waj" 
have  since  become  the  material  of  practical 
politics,  the  subject  matter  of  Reichstag 
debates.  They  form  the  only  rational 
and  constructive  basis  of  constructive  popu- 
lation policies.  Coercive  maxriage  and 
coercive  child-bearing  can  no  longer  be 
depended  on  for  the  continuance  of  civi- 
lised society.  Only  the  wilfully  blind  can 
read  this  book  and  still  fail  to  appreciate 
this  fact.  It  is  sincere  and  conscientious 
work,  the  result  of  research  and  not  of  in- 
spiration. Where  Ellen  Key  was  a  prophet 
and  a  seer,  Grete  Meisel-Hess  is  a  popula- 
tion engineer.  Both  have  given  us  rare 
and  penetrating  glimpses  into  the  hidden 
source  of  human  life.  Unless  masculine 
officialdom  is  willing 'to  humble  itself  and 
learn  from  them  and  the  others  of  their 
kind,  they  must  surely  bungle  the  popula- 
tion problems  now  at  hand.  "  What 
women  wish  and  what  women  need  must  be 
learned  out  of  their  own  mouths  now  that 
these  mouths  are  at  last  unstopped." 

K.A. 


THE   BEGINNINGS  OF   STORIES.* 


How  do  you  like  stories  to  begin — to 
quick  or  to  slow  music? 

Do  you  like  best  to  dash  into  the  middle 
of  the  action,  or  do  you  prefer  to  ride  up 
slowly  with  a  tedious  guide  pointing  out 
the  beauties  of  the  scenery  ? 

Do  you  insist  on  artillery  fire  first,  or 
do  you  like  the  tanks  to  waltz  in  without 
mentioning  it  ? 

In  Mr.  A.  E,  W.  Mason's  lively  new 
collection  of  short  stories,  you  get  all  sorts 
of  Ijeginnings,  though  the  very  nature  of 
the  stories  does  not  permit  of  the  march 
of  unheralded  tanks.  The  nearest  thing 
to  that  is  a  walk  from  the  Adelphi  to  Pall 
Mall. 

*"  The  Four  Corners  of  the  World.'" 
(Hodder    and   Stoug-hton ;    6/-.) 


Three  tales  begin  over  the  dinner  table; 
and  the  be.s?  of  these  tells  of  "  The 
Brown  Book." 

"  A  few  friends  of  Murgatroyd,  the 
physician,  sat  about  his  dinner  table,  dis- 
cussing that  perplexing  problem,  '  How 
much  of  the  truth  should  a  doctor  tell?' 

"  In    the    middle    of    the    discussion    a 

quiet   voice  spoke  up   from  a  corner,    and 

all  turned  towards  a  middle-aged  man  of 

Eurojpean    reputation,    who    sat    fingering 

the  stem  of  his  wine  glass. 

"  '  It  is  dangerous  to  lay  down  a  gene- 
ral rule,'  said  Sir  James  Kelsey.  '  But 
I  should  say  if  you  want  to  keep  a  secret 
tell  half  the  truth.  People  accept  it  and 
pass  on  to  their  own  affairs.'  He  hesi- 
tated  for   a   moment   and  continued  rather 
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There's  a  LIFE-SAVING  POWER  about 

HEARNE'S 
BroncKitis  Cure 

That  maKes  it  NECESSARY  in* ACUTE  Ca^es. 

On«  Dose  of  this  Wonderful  Remedy  will  very  often  prove 
8ufflol*Tit  i-  taKen  at  the  commencement  of  a  Coldi  but  thf; 
cl«««  of  rass,  that  HEABJ^E'S  faiily  REVELS  IN  is  one  that 
the  CRDIN.VRY  remedies  have  failed  to  meKe  any  !ni- 
preii-Kw  aoon.  Heretn  lies  the  REAL  VALUE  of  HEARNE  5 
Bf?Or>;CM.riS  CURE— a  Medicine  thai  can  be  given  with 
PLiKFLCi  SAFETY  and  the  UTMOST  CONFIDENCE  to  ths 
YQUNGLoT  CHILDREN  and  very  AGED  SUFFERERS,  as  1» 
does  NOT  contain,  and  has  NEVER  contained 
•ny  poison  or  harmful  drui^s. 


For  COUGHS.  CROUP, 
COLDS  on  tHo  CHEST, 
MTEAK   LUNGS. 
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Gunn  Shorthand 

His^h  Speed  is  Attained 
in  One  Month. 

THE  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  FIVE  LESSONS, 

in  book  form,  with  Exercises  and  Key, 
costs  only  20s.  Though  the  principles 
can  be  acquired  in  ONE  WEEK,  it  is  the 
most  highly  contracted  and  fastest  sys- 
tem extant. 
A  Complete  Correspondence  Course  in  Five  Lessons  may  be 
had  it  preferred.    For  terms,  specimen  lesson,  etc.,  app4y 
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of  a  Lon^. Happy  Life 


A_ Priceless  Treatise  has  just  been  published  whi^h 
te'.is  how  the  Author,  after  years  of  suffering,  was 
permanently  cured  of  GaHSTJPATiON, 
NaRVOUS  DySPc?SIA&  NEURASTHEHUfl 
by  Simple,  Natural  Self-Tieatment;  with- 
out medicines,  patent  foods,  exhausting 
exercises,  a;ipa;'  itus  or  trouble. 
It  will  do  the  same  for  you. 
This  invaluable  book  FREE  TO  ALL 
who  mention  this  paper  and  enclose  3d 
tagetoJ.P.Gale,327Co!IinsEt.,mclb. 
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Stead's  War  Facts 


Compiled    by    HENRY    STEAD 

Price    7/Q   J^^t 


Tells  you  the  thousand  and  one  things  you  want  to  know  about  the  WAR,  about 
the  fighting  nations  and  the  neutrals,  about  trade  and  production.  It  answers  almost 
any  question  you  can  ask,  and  the  Information  it  gives  is  reliable.  It  is  specially 
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slowly  :  '  I  am  thinking  of  a  tremendous 
secret  which  has  been  kept  that  way  for  a 
good  number  of  years.  I  call  it  the  story 
of  the  Brown  Book.' 

"  At  once  the  discussion  ceased.  It  was 
so  seldom  that  Kelsev  indulged  in  any-> 
thing  like  a  confidence.  Now  on  this  one 
evening  among.st  his  brethren  it  seemed 
that  he  was  in  the  mood  to  talk. 

"  '  All  of  you  will  remember  the  name 
of  John  Rymer,  and  some  of  you  his  mete- 
oric career  and  the  tragic  circumstances 
of  his  death.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he 
was  a  master  of  surgery.  Yet  at  the  age 
of  37.  at  eleven  o'clock  on  a  July  morn- 
ing, after  performing  three  operations  with 
all  his  accustomed  skill,  he  walked  into 
his  consulting  room  and  blew  his  brains 
out. ' 

"  Here  and  there  a  voice  was  raised. 

"  '  Yes,   I  remember.' 

"  '  It  was  overwork,   I  think.' 

"  Sir  James   Kelsey  smiled. 

"  •  Exactly.'  he  said.  '  that's  the  half 
truth.  Overwork  there  was.  I  am  fami- 
liar with  the  details  of  the  inquest,  for  I 
married  John  Rymer's  niece.  It  was 
proved,  for  instance,  that  during  the  last 
week  of  his  life  he  had  been  curtailing  his 
operations  and  spending  more  time  over 
his  dressings — a  definite  policy  of  his  when 
the  strain  became  too  heavy.  Moreover, 
there  was  some  mention  made  of  a  sudden 
reasonless  fear  which  attacked  him,  a  fear 
that  his  practice  was  dropping  away,  and 
that  he  would  be  left  with  a  wife  and 
young  family  to  supix)rt  and  no  means  to 
do  it  with. 

"  '  Well,  we  all  know  roiuid  this  table 
that  that  particular  terror  is  one  of  the 
commonest  results  of,  o\-erwork.  So  over- 
work there  undoubtedly  was.  A  spell  of 
tropical  heat,  no  doubt,  too,  had  its  effect. 
Anyway,  here  was  enough  for  a  quite  ac- . 
ceptable  verdict,  and  so  the  world  thought. 
The  usual  platitudes  about  the  tension  of 
modem  life  made  their  appearance.  The 
public  read,  accepted,  and  passed  on  to  its 
own  affairs.  But  behind  John  Rymer's 
death  there  lav  a  tremendous  secret.' 

"  Once  more  he  hesitated.  Then  he  took 
a  cigar  from  the  box  which  his  host  held 
out  to  him,  and  said  in  a  kind  of  rush  : 
'  No  one  could  make  any  use  of  it  now. 
For  there's  no  longer  any  evidence  but 
my  word,  and  I  should  deny  it.  It's 
overwork :^ohn  Rymer  died  of.  Let  us  not 
forget  it.**  > 

"  And  then  he  told  the  story  of  the 
Brown  Book.  At  the  end  of  it  his  cigar 
was    still    alight,    for    he    smoked    as    he 


talked.      But  it  was  the  oftly  cigar  alight 
in  that  room." 

Here  is  another  after-dinner  opening, 
which  introduces  to  us  the  story  of  "  The 
Refuge." 

"  The  basket  of  pedis  fours  had  been 
removed  ;  cigars  and  xigarettes  had  been 
passed  round  ;  one  or  two  of  the  half-dozen 
people  gathered  about  tjhe  small  round 
table,  rashly  careless  of  a  sleepless  night, 
were  drinking  coffee  with  their  liqueurs ; 
the  conversation  was  sprightly,  at  all 
events,  if  it  was  not  witty,  and  laughter 
ran  easily  in  ripples ;  the  little  supper 
party,  in  a  word,  was  at  its  gayest  when 
Harry  Caston  suddenly  pushed  back  his 
chair. 

"  Though  the  movement  was  abrupt  it 
was  not  conspicuous ;  it  did  not  interrupt 
the  light  intei'cliange  of  chaff  and  plea- 
santries for  a  moment.  It  was  probably 
not  noticed  and  certainly  not  understood 
b\-  more  than  one  in  that  small  company, 
the  one,  howevfer,  was  a  woman,  to  whom 
Harr\-  Caston's  movements  were  a  matter 
of  much  greater  interest  than  he  knew. 
Mrs.  Wordingham  was  sitting  next  to  him, 
and   she  remarked  quietly  :  — 

"  '  So  you  are  not  going  to  the  Mirli- 
ton's  dance,  after  all?' 

"Harry  Caston  turned  to  her  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  '  You're  a-witch,'  he  replied.  '  I  have 
only  just  made  up  my  mind  'to  go  home 
instead.' 

"  '  I  know,'  said  Mrs. 

"  '  Then      you    oughtn't 
Harry  Caston,  carelessly. 

"'  Mrs.   Wordingham  flushed. 

"  'I  wish  I  didn't,'  she  answered  in  a 
low,  submissive  voice.  She  was  not  natur- 
ally a  submissive  woman,  and  it  was  only 
in  his  ears  that  this,  particular  note  was 
sounded. 

"  '  I  meant  that  you  had  no  right  to  be 
able  to  estimate  so  accuratelv  the  hidden 
feelings  of  your  brotherman,'  he  answered 
awkwardly,  wrapping  j.ip  his  awkward- 
ness in  an  elaboration  of  words." 

A  brief  play  ends  Mr.  Mason's  book> 
which  shows  us  the  last  exit  of  the  Romans 
from  Britain,  and  especially  of  one,  who 
says  :  "  For  ten  years  I  have  toiled  in  Bri- 
tain building  roads — roads — roads — till  I'm 
sick  of  them." 

On  Bignor  Hill,  bv  the  Sussex  Downs, 
this  builder  of  roads  tells  with  Roman 
pride  of  "the  great  road  which  lives  and 
runs  straight  as  a  ruled  line  . 
until  on  its  seven  hills  springs  Rome  !  Nt)r 
does  the  road  end  there." 


Wordingham. 


to, '     retorted 
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ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


An  interesting  collection  of  translations 
from  Robert  Burns  is  contained  in  the 
January  number  oiT he  Esperanto  Monthly. 
The  majority  are  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Agnes  B.  Deans  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Page.  The 
most-!quoted  and  least-known  pieces  are 
given,  and  in  their  Esperanto  dress  the 
effect  is  pleasing  and  harmonious. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  on  this 
page  to  the  teaching  of  Esperanto,  under 
official  "direction,  to  the  children  of  the 
■Government  schools  at  Eccles,  Keighley. 
and  other  centres  in  England.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Es- 
peranto P'ederation  at  Eccles,  a  "  Kon- 
kursfesto, "  or  competition  festi\al.  for 
children  under  15  years  of  age,  was  held, 
in  which  many  of  the  children  from  the 
local  school  took  part.  The  programme 
consisted  of  Esperanto  songs,  recitations, 
essays,  short  speeches  and  choruses ;  but 
the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  chil- 
dren's mastery  of  the  language  was  the 
^translation  competition,  in  which  a  Rus- 
sian gentleman  spoke  to  each  child  a  few 
sentences,  in  Esperanto  which  the  child  had 
there  and  then  to  translate  into  English, 
and  this  the  competitors '  did  readily  and 
correctly.  Many  of  the  children  are  corre- 
sponding in  Esperanto  with  children  of  • 
other  countries,  and  ha\e  by  this  means, 
according  to  their  teachers,  learned  much 
of  the  customs  and  conditions  of  foreign 
countries.  It  has  now  been  established 
that  a  complete  knowledge  of  Esperanto 
can  be  given  to  elementary  school  children 
in  one  school  year. 

The  liberation  of  Palestine  from  the 
Turk,  after  800  years,  and  the  decision  of 
the  British  Government  to  hand  over  the 
country  to  the  Jews  as  their  national  home, 
draws  attention  to  the  langu'hge  difficulty 
which  will  be  felt  when  this  decision  is 
carried  out.  When  General  Allenby  made 
his  triumphal  entrv  into  Jerusalem  in  De- 
cember, he  was  obliged  to  use  seven  lan- 
guages in  making  his  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants.  With  the  influx  of  Jews  from 
every  civilised  country,  the  number  of 
languages  spoken  will,  of  (;^urse,  be  in- 
creased, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  such 
a  Community  the  international  language 
(whose  inventor  was  himself  a  Jew)  will  be 
extensively  used.  The  simplicity  of  Esper- 
anto, also,  will  appeal  to  the  large  num- 
bers of  tourists  and  pilgrims  for  whom 
Hebrew  will  h^  somewhat  difficult.  While 
in   all   probability,  the  official  language  of 


the  Jewish  state  will  be  the  Hebrew,  which 
has  in  the  last  hundred  years  been  largely 
modernised,  it  will  hardly  be  the  policy  of 
the  Government  to  enforce  this  language  on 
the  many  non-Hebrew  inhabitants,  who, 
according  to  the  Zionist  ideal,  will  have 
equal  rights  with  the  Hebrews,  and  for 
this  reason  the  neutral  Esperanto  will  be 
very  acceptable  for  communication  among 
people  of  different  nationalities. 

The  Esperanto  Guide,  by  Maurice  Hyde, 
Melbourne  (The  Specialty  Press;  2s.  yd., 
post  free),  is  the  latest  publication  in  the 
Esperanto  world,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
first  Esperanto  book  to  be  published  in 
Australia.  The  learned  compiler  has 
spared  no  pains  to  make  this  book  a  veri- 
table guide,  so  that  students  may  acquire 
from  it  without  the  aid  of  other  teachers 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Esperanto.  The  16 
grammatical  rules  (no  exception  to.  any  of 
them)  immediately  at'tract  the  eye  by  their 
bold  type,  while  each  rule  is  followed  by 
numerous  illustrations.  Anyone  who  has 
assimiliated  the  contents  of  this  book  oug'ht 
to  be  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary, 
to  read  with  facility  any  work  in  Esper- 
anto, and  both  to  compose  his  own  thoughts 
and  to  translate  the  thoughts  of  others  into 
that  language.  The  Esperanto  Guide  con- 
tains not  only  the  famous  "  Ekyercaro  "  col- 
lection of  exercises  by  Dr.  Zamenhof,  the 
inventor  of  Esperanto,  but  also  42  original 
exercises,  with  explanatory  notes,  a  collec- 
tion of  "  notable  phrases  for  everyday 
use,"  models  for  correspondence,  pro- 
verbs, and  an  extensive  vocabulary.  Two 
special  features  of  the  work  are  "  The 
Simultaneous  Reader,'"  and  short  extracts 
in  prose  and  verse,  translated  from  such 
ili\-erse  languages  as  Chinese,  Spanish, 
Russian  and  Danish,  etc.  Altogether,  The 
Esperanto  Guide  should  prove  a  delight- 
ful aid  to  all  would-be  students  of  this 
fascinating  language.  ''    - 

Readers  of  Stead's  Review  interested 
in  Esperanto  should  communicate  with  the 
nearest  Esperanto  group  at  any  of  these 
addresses  : — Box  731,  Elizabeth  street 
P.O.,  Mcllxjurne;  Miss  A.  Lusby,  223 
Stanmore  road,  Stanmore,  Sydney;  Mr.  W. 
L.  ^^'aterman;  Torrens  road,  Kilkenny, 
Adelaide ;  Mr.-  D.  Guilbert,  7  Glen  street, 
Hobart;  Mr.  C.  I^idd,  O'Mara  street, 
Lutw)i,che.  Brisbane;  Mr.  T.  Burt.  Stott's 
College,  Perth  ;  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Edman- 
son,  156  Lambton  Quav,  Wellington, 
X.Z. 
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CURED    OF 


Catarrh 

AFTER   SEVEN   YEARS 

Miss  N.  McFarlane,  whose  photo,  we  reproduce 
with  her  permission,  suffered  from  catarrh  for 
over  seven  years.  She  had  all  the  dread  flymptoms 
of  catan-hal  inflammation.  Among  these  were  Head 
Noises,  Accumulations  of  Phlegm,  Throat  Ti-oubles, 
Nasal  Disorders,  and  Acute  Nervousness,  brought 
on  by  the  catarrh.  She  is  now  absolutely  cured 
by  means  of  Sir  Joshua  Bartlett's  Treatment.  Read 
her    letter:  — 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  the  good  Sir 
Joshua  Bartlett's  Treatment  has  done  for  me,  after 
suffering  for  seven  years.  Where  specialists,  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  have  failed,  your  treatment  has 
scored.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not  hear  of  this 
treatment  before.  If  I  had,  it  would  have  saved 
me  a  great  deal  of  suffering.  I  really  cannot  ex- 
press my  thanks  on  paper,  but  hope  to  call  and 
thank  you  personally  som«  day.  I  aoli  deeply  grate- 
ful  to    you    for    your    kindnesB. 

"NESSIE   MoPARLANEi. 

"  Pernside,    Kobyboyn,   Melbourne." 

We  will  forfeit    £1000  if  it  can  be 
shown   that    this    testimonial   is   not 
genuine.  . 

This  is  only  ONE  permanent  cure  out  of  several  thousands  of  sufferora  who  have  been 
cured  by  Sir  Joshua  Bartlett's  Treatmeat,  and  many  hundreds  of  them  had  been  given  up  by 
medical   men  as  incurable. 

Those  who  think  there  is  no  cure  for  Oatiarrh  should  do  what  Miss  McFarlane  did. 
Although  she  had  tried  a  great  number  of  so-called  remedies  she  did  not  lose  heart.  At 
last  she  adopted  Sir  Joshua  Bai*tlett's  Treatment,  and  obtained  her  first  SEAL  relief  within 
the  first  few  days.  Them,  each  succeeding  day,  almost  hourly,  she  made  further  progress 
towards  recovery,  until  the  whole  of  the . cata rrhal  trouble  was  stamped  from  her  system. 
She  is  now  enjoying  better  health  than  she  had  had  for  years.  Her  nervous  disorders  disap- 
peared,  and  her  eyesight,   which   had  become  affected,    is   also  better. 

If  you  are  not  content  to  go  on  suffering  from  this  insidious  disease — if  you  agree  with  us 
that  it  is  worth  almost  any  sacrifice  to  be  rid  of  it — if  you  are  really  desirous  of  cleansing  ypur 
system  of  the  catarrhal  impurities  that  are  causing  you  untold  distress,  adopt  Sir  Joshua 
Bartlett's  Treatment  at  once,  follow  the  simple  directions,  keep  in  close  touch  with  us,  report- 
ing progress,  and  we  undertake  that  within  the  first  ten  days  you  will  be  on  the  right  road  to 
a    permanent  cure. 

^7^1^     Cut  this  advt.  out,  and  send  it  with  3d.  in  stamps,  and  your  name 
I^JJl     and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  Sir  Joshua  Bartlett's 
^^^,„„ammmm     Book,  "The  Home  Doctor,"  by  return  mail. 

We  will  send  to  any  sufferer  a  copy  of  Sir  Joshua  Bartlett's  Book, 
"The  Home  Doctor,"  describing  his  New  Treatment  for  Catarrh,  Deaf- 
ness, Head  and  Ear  Noises,  Accumulations  of  Phlegm,  Throat  Troubles, 
Hawking  and  Spitting,  Pains  in  the  Head,  etc.,  etc. 

Kunerol    Laboratories    Proprietary 


S.R.,  20-4-18. 


29    O'Connell    Street,    Sydney,    N.S.W^. 


l*hank  yoo   for  meatiogaing  Stead's   Review   w'aem  writing  to  advartiMa^ 
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By  Royal 

Appointment  to  the 

Court  of  Italy. 


By  Royal 

Appoint ineiit  to  tli4 

Court  of  Spain. 


The  Food  of  Kings 
for  YOUR  Baby 

YOUR  Baby  is  a  King — he  commands  by  right 
the  best  that  you  can  give  him — and  you  can- 
not give  him  anything  more  precious  than  good 
health  and  a  sturdy  constitution.  Glaxo  and 
the  Glaxo  Baby  Book  will  help  you  to  do  this. 

Because  you  love  your  Baby  you  will  send  in 
the  Coupon  to-day  for.  the  FREE  copy  of  the 
Glaxo  Baby  Book. 


Awarded   Gold  Medal   International 
itidical   Congress  Exhibition,   191S. 

"  Builds  Bonnie  Babies  " 

Ask  YOUR  Doctor  ! 

Proprietors:  Joseph  Mathan  &  Co.    Lid.,  London;  and 
Wellington,    N.Z. 


Post   This    Coupon    To-day 

To  GLAXO  CO.  (Dept  69)  Spencer  St,  Melbourne 

PJediie  sev4l  me  a  copy   of  the  Nev;  Revised  Edition 

of  the  Glctjo  Bahy  Bopk  uithout  delay.     I  enclose 

Id.  stamp. 


yame. . . 
.iddre^s. 


Mj    Chemist'f   Sani-r    and    .4rf(fri.=.i    is. 


N.B — If  3d.  in  stamps  is  sent  with  this  Coupon,  a  Trial 
Tin  of  Glaxo  will  be  supplied  to  j'ou  in  addition  to  the 
Bahy    Book. 

Stead's,  20/4/18.  Ilott— a66 


OUR    OFFER 

to  CTcryoDC  who   loves   a  baby  a  FREE 

Copy  of  the  new  revined   illottrated 

Glaxo  Baby  Book 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


British  money  invested  in  the  Norddeut- 
scher  Lloyd  Co.  totals  ^31,172,  and  in 
the  Hambui-g- America  Co.  ;Q^g,2^/\. 

It  is  reported  in  shipping  journals  that 
a  new  company  is  being  formed  by  bankers 
in  Hamburg,  with  a  capital  of  ;^5oo,ooo, 
to  lend  money  on  mortgage  on  steamers, 
etc. 

Sales  by  co-operative  societies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1916  were  valued 
at  _;^i97, 295,322,  the  net  profit  amount- 
ing to  ;^i9, 150,021,  or  an  increase  over 
1915  of  ;^2, 146,065. 

The  quantity  of  petroleum  produced  and 
marketed  in  the  United  States  in  19 17 
reached  the  record  breaking  total  of 
341.800.000  barrels,  or  14  per  cent,  above 
the  19 16  record  production. 

Despite  the  present  occupation  with  in- 
ternal problems,  Russian  shipping  circles 
are  displaying  great  interest  in,  and  in 
fact,  taking  active  steps  towards,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Russian  mercantile  fleet. 

I'hree  British  Shipping  companies,  viz., 
the  International  Line  Steamship  Co. 
Ltd.,  the  London  and  Northern  Steamship 
Co.  Ltd.,  and  the  Thomas  Appleton  Ship- 
ping Co.  Ltd.,  are  in  the  process  of  being 
wound  up. 

A  writer  in  Fairplay  states  that  in  some 
of  the  vessels  being  built  in  America  for 
English  owners,  there  are  from  1000  to 
2000  men  employed  on  one  ship,  and  it  is 
understood  the  men  are  working  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day. 

Farm  products  of  the  United  States 
reached  the  unprecedented  value  of 
19,443,849,381  dols.  last  year,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  6,000,000,000  dols. 
over  1916,  and  almost  9,000,000,000  dols. 
more  than  in  19 15. 

The  Marine  Journal  of  New  York  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  statement  that  it  takes 
about  six  days  from  the  time  tre«rs  are 
selected  standing  in  the  southern  pine 
forests  to  load  and  transport  them  to  the 
mills,  saw  them  into  shape,  load  on  freight 


cars,    and    deliver    the  finished    timbers  to 
the  shipbuilders  in  that  section. 

The  establishment  of  a  postal  aerial 
line  between  France  and  Britain  is  said  to 
be  approaching  realisation.  It  was,  when 
recent  mails  left  London,  then  a  matter 
for  the  British  Government  to  arrange  the 
definite  agreement,  a  French  mission  hav- 
ing consulted  with  the  British  Air  Board, 
and  the  Director  of  Postal  Services  hav- 
ing negotiated  with  the  Briti.sh  Post  Office 
for  a  con\ention. 

Holland  is  credited  with  having  launched 
during  19 17  a  total  of  185  vessels  of  over 
220,000  tons;  Norway  w-ith  76  vessels  of 
about  48,000  tons;  Sweden,  with  48  of 
39,000  tons;  Denmark,  with  38  of 
24,000  tons;  and  Spain,  with  11  vessels 
of  23,000  tons.  The  Dutch  total  is 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  1916,  and  so  is 
the  Norwegian  ;  Spain  is  double;  while  the 
Swedish  and  Danish  are  lower. 

An  investigation  made  in  September  last 
elic£.ted  the-  information  that  Japanese 
berths  capable  of  building  vessels  over 
1000  ton.s  numbered  113,  the  number  of 
yards  was  42,  and  there  were  besides  24 
berths  either  in  course,  of  construction  or 
to  be  started  in  the  near  future.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  listed  to  be  launched  during 
1918  are  reported  as  83,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  600,000   tons. 

According  to  an  official  statement,  the 
year  19 18  started  with  more  money  in  cir- 
culation in  the  United  States  than  at  any 
previous  time,  the  total  on  January  ist 
being  5,120,424,908  dols..  against 
4,440,932,634  dols.  twelve  months  earlier, 
The  circulation  per  capita  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  year  was  48.76  dols.,  or  26 
cents  more  than  on  December  ist,  19 17, 
and  5.76  dols.  more  than  on  January  ist, 
1917. 


It  would  appear  that  some 
owners  are  making  handsome 
their  vessels.  It  is  reported 
Minna  Cords,  of  Rostock,  a  v 
tons  gross,  which  cost 
^24,500,  has  been  engaged 
and  made  enough  money  in 
rant  a  dividend  of    90    per 


German  ship- 
profits  out  of 
that  the  s.s. 
essel  of  1620 
the      owners 
in  the  Baltic 
1916  to  war- 
cent,  to    the 
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shareholders,  and  was*  sold  hy  auction  on 
December  8th  for  ^122,500.  The  steamer 
has  been  engaged  bringing  in  food  from 
Scandinavian  ports. 

In  its  first  annual  report  made  to  Con 
gress  on  Deceml>er  3rd  last,  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  declared  its  inten- 
tion of  retaining  after  the  war  the  British 
Norwegian  and  other  foreign  ships  seized 
while  under  construction  in  American 
shipyards  on  October  i5tli  last.  It  is 
stated  that  1151  vessels,  of  6,758,708 
tons,  were  requisitioned  and  building  on 
October  3ist,^  while  the  prospective  con- 
tracts ready  to  be  executed  numbered  199 
steel  ships  of  about   1,100,000  tons. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department  indicates  that  the 
assets  of  275  fire  and  marine  companies 
authorised  to  transact  business  in  the  State 
totalled  on  December  31st,*  ^173,523,000, 
and  liabilities.  ^95.490,000.  The  total 
income  was  ^104.953.000.  Of  the  in- 
come ^93,280,000  was  derived  from 
premiums.  Total  insurances  against  fires 
represented  ,-/^i4, 229,000,000.  or  about 
;^i, 200, 000, 000  more  than  during  the 
previous  year,  the' net  gain  in  surplus  from 
all   sources   being  ^3,173.000. 

Mr.  John  H.  Harris,  lecturing  recently 
before  the  Geographical  Society  at  Nerw- 
castle-on-Tyne,  upon  "  Colonial  Empires 
After  the  War,"'  said  it  had- been  computed 
that,  in  order  to  supply  palm  oil  for  the 
soap  and  margarine  of  civilisation,  the 
natives  of  British  Nigeria  alone  climbed 
each  year  35.000,000  trees,  representing  a 
total  climb  of  over  500,000  miles.  Upon 
this  ba.sis  the  total  production  of  oil  from 
all  the  territories  in  West  Africa  would 
represent  a  total  climb  for  the  benefit  of  the 
white  man's  bathroom  and  breakfast 
table,  of  something  like  70,000,000  trees, 
of  1,000,000  miles  each  vear. 

Included  amongst  the  United  States  tax- 
payers of  1 91 7  were  22,696  persons*  in 
the  '■  minioiiai;re  class,"  that  number 
being  an  increase  of  7925,  or  over  50  per 
cent.  o\er  the  number  of  the  preceding 
year.  No  fewer  than  206  of  them  had 
annua!  incomes  of  o\er  1,000,000  dols. 
each,  a-;^  compared  with  120  in  the 
previous  term.  Ten  individuals  enjoyed 
incomes  of  5,000,000  dols  or  over,  nine 
had  incomes  of  between  4,000,000  and 
5.000.000  dols.  ;    fourteen  had  incomes  of 


froiTi  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  dols,  and 
thirty-four  had  incomes  of  from  2,000,000 
to  3.000,000  dols.  each. 

The  total  production  of  potatoes  in  Eng 
lajid  and  Wales  in  19 17  is  estimated  offi- 
cially at  3,339.995  tons,  or  835.000  tons 
(33  r^r  cent.)  more  than  in  19 16,  and  is  tihe 
largest  crop  recorded  since  returns  were 
first  collected  in  1885".  The  yield  per 
acre,  6.57  tons,  is  three- fourths  of  a  ton 
heavier  than  in  1916,  two-fifths  of  a  ton 
above  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years^ 
and  has  only  been  exceeded  four  times  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  yield  per  acre 
of  turnips  and  swedes  is  estimated  at  12.55 
tons,  or  two- thirds  of  a  ton  below  average, 
and  one   and    two-fifths    ton    less    than    in 

1916.  The  total  production,  12,163,624 
tons,  is  820.000  tons  smaller  than  in  1916,. 
but  350,000  tons  heavier  than  in   1915. 

Attention  was  drawn  in  the  Hoase  of 
Commons  recently  to  the  profits  earned  by 
J.  and  P.  Coats',  the  large  cotton  manu- 
facturers, and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  asked  whether  the  Government 
would  consider  the  advisability  of  assum- 
ing control,  if  not  absolute  ownership,  of 
this  monopoly,  or  by  special  legislation 
securing  a  large  p>ortion  of  the  profits 
which  are  being  made  by  the  company 
mentioned  in  time  of  war.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  replied  in  the  negative.  As  stated  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Stead's,  the  net  profit 
of  J.  and  P.  Coats'  have  gradually  risen 
from  ^634.389  in  1914  to  ^3.360,951   in 

19 1 7,  the  price  of  manufactured  cotton 
appreciating  during  the  same  period  by 
Qver  100  per  cent. 

On  account  of  the  repudiation  of  Rus- 
sia's State  debt  to  foreigners,  the  French 
Government  has  already  paid  to  French 
holders  of  Russian  bonds  the  coupons  as 
they  became  due,  such  disbursements 
amounting  tq  ^80.000,000  to  date.  The 
Japanese  Go\einment  issued  a  loan  of 
^5.000,000  in  Tokio,  and  accepted  in 
payment  a  similar  amount  of  Russian 
Treasury  bonds  that  matured  on  February 
9th,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  their  intention 
to  replace  the  whole  of  Russia's  short  term 
indebtedness  to  the  Japanese  market  in  the 
same  manner.  The  British  Government 
has  to  carry  a  Russian  liability  of  about 
^17,500.000,  in  credits  and  Treasury 
bills,  for  which  they  are  giving  three  per 
cent.  Exchetquer  bonds  at  par  maturing 
1930. 


DEAFNESS 

Perfect  hearing  is  now  being 
restored  ill  every  condition  of 
(l^alness  or  detective  hearing 
from  causes  such  as  Catarrhal 
Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
lliickeaed  Drams,  Roaring  and  Hiss- 
\w;  Sounds,  Perforated,  Wholly  or 
Partially  Destroyed  Drams,  Discharge 
from  Ears,  etc. 

Wilson  Common- Sense 

Ear  Drums 

effective'y  replace  wliat  is  lacking  or  defective  in  the 
natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple  devices,  which  the 
wearer  easily  fits  i  ito  the  ears,  wnere  tney  ar„'  invisible. 
Soft,  safe  and  comfortable.  Write  for  Free  Booklet,  or 
order  now.     Tiie  price  is  21  - 

STAR  NOVELTY  CO..   Room  11,  Australian  Bklgi., 
Melbourne.     (Box  466  G.P.O.) 


MICROSCOPES    and    TELESCOPES 

No.  1—' Univei-s.ii  "  Microsoope '. IS  above)  £0  12  6 
Nn.  2 — MiCropcope  by  I.eitz,  eecouil-hand  3  10  0 
No.   3— Splendid    Microscope  by     Beck  7  10     0 

No.   5 — Large    Po'.verful    liinocnlnr   Micro- 

sc-ope,    by    Fisher,    4    Eyepieces.  5    Ob- 

jecUves,  lot  accessories 17  10     0 

No.    6 — Small    Brass    Telescope  U  15    0 

No.    7— Large   Marine   Telescope  2     5     0 

No.     P — Povfcrful     4-dra\v     Telescope     by 

Ross.   Ixiiidon -.  12  10     0 

No.   9— Day   and    Astroiioiujcal  Tele9<"Ope, 

on    Tripod    (London    make'     ., 8  15     0 

No.   10— Large     Astro.    Telescope.    ^J    in. 

object   glass,   rigid  tripod 35     0    0 

No.    11— Pair  8x   Prismatic   Binoculars    ..       9  10     0 

AVrite   for   our   G^iendar    ai\d    Price    Lists. 

N.    H.    SEWARD.    Optician. 

457   BOURKE   STREET,    MELBOURNE    inear  Queen  Street). 


CONFIDENTLY  RECOMMENDED. 

Obtainable    at    all    Chemists    and    Stores. 

Hildyard    Patent    Steel- 
Wheeled   Wagons 

Used  all  over  Australia.   Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons, 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.    Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.    Prompt  delivery. 

Send  for  Catalogue   To-day. 

HILDYARD    >VAGON    WORKS 

Kensington,    Melbourne 


STOP   FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  busiuess  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  becaufle  they  forget!  I  can 
make  your  m'nd  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facts,  fignres,  names,  fa.ce8,  thoughts, 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction books  a^e  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,  trahi,  or  on  board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

is    taught    bv    post.      Fill   in    coupon,    and    get 
full    particulars,    with    detailed    proofs  of   sue- 

DON'T  FORGET  I     DO  IT  NOW  ! 

Rbv.  W.  H.  Beck,  Nelson.  N.Z. :  "  Your  sys- 
tem is  easy,  sijnple,  complete,  and  reliable. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  dates, 
names,  incidents,  etc.,  can  be  memorised  is 
astonishing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  come 
to  me  with  the  utmost  certainty." 

Mr.  R.  Pearch,  Student,  Telowri,  S.A. :  "  It 
makefl  all  branches  of  study  very  easy  and 
pleasant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
feamt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios, 
etc.,  in  one-twentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
application  of  your  system." 

Me.  JAS.  TJRB,  Teacher,  Prahran,  Victoria, 
writes  :  "  Your  system  for  exa«mination«  makes 
a,  perfect  certainty  of  remembering  anything 
required." 


u 

f 

TO  B.   BROWN.  211    Swaneton   Street,  Melbourne 
Please  send  me  your  FBSIE  Book   "Memory 
Training." 

Name 

Address 
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Anthony  Horderns' 
for  Everything 


IN  these  days,  when    everyone    is  feeling  the    pinch   of    war-time 
conditions  and    extreme    scarcity    of    many  lines    which    in  the 
days  gone  by  could    be    purchased  in    abundance,  our  immense 
resources  and  the    big  stocks    at    the    New   Palace  Emporium  go  a 
long  way  to  lessen  the  burden  of  war-time  costs. 

When  we  quote  prices  we  mean  business,  but  in  this  the  fourth 
year  of  a  World  War  prices  cannot  stand  for  any  length  of  time. 
After  present  stocks  are  exhausted  and  new  supplies  come  to 
hand — bought  in  many  cases  at  an  increase  on  to-day's  retail 
prices  in  Sydney — there  must  be  still  higher  prices.  And  while 
these  increases  are  likely  to  be  considerable,  it  is  probable  that 
innumerable  lines  cannot  be  duplicated. 

The  wisdom  of  buying  now  will  be-^  appare;nt  to  all — purchasing 
future  requirements  to-day  from  stocks  that  do  not  carry  the  full 
burden  of  war-time  costs  is  an  investment  that  will  prove  a 
profitable  one.  Our  reputation  for  fair  trading  stands  behind  this 
statement. 

Customers  ordering  by  post  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those 
buying  at  the  counter.  The  same  prices  are  charged,  selections 
are  made  from  tH'e  same  stocks,  and  everything  sent  to  the 
countr}'  is  carefully  packed  by  experienced  men. 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

^:  p"".""    Brickfield  Hill,  Sydney 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertiaen. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


FORD  is  the  only  Car  in    existence    that  commands    unlimited  world- 
wide publicity  and   advertisement    FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


Sole   Distributers:    " TARRANT'S '^ 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 


104-112    Russell    Street 


REPUBLIC 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

Pobluhed   in   the    United    States 

Which   reflect*   the  begt  thought  and 
ideala  of  the  Americtm  people 

Those  anxious  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  sane  American  opinion  ought 
to  diligently  read  the   "New  Republic." 


EDITORS : 

Herbert  Croly         Francis  Hackett 
Philip  Littell  Alvin  Johnson 


Special  articles  by  famous  men  and 
women  supplement  the  keen  editorial 
paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 
and  contemporary  thought. 


Yearly  subscription,  21/-.  Remittances 
ataoald  be  made  by  money  order  to  the 
Republic  Publishing  (Company,  421  West 
21«t  Street,  New  Yorli  City,  U.o.A.,  or  sent 
by  cheque  or  postal  note  to  the  New  He- 
public,  c/o  Stead's,  182  Collins  Street,  Mel- 
bourne. 


GENUINE  AS  A  BANK  NOTE 

Aoy  sufferer  from  Rheumatism,  Sciatica, 
or  Lumbago,  purchasing  a  Six-Bottle 
Course  for  33s.  of 

WRIGHrS 

Rheumatic  Remedy 

receives  a  legally-binding  signed  guarantee 
that  a  cure  will  be  effected  or  the  full 
money  returned  on  a  simple  declarativn 
to  this  effect. 

This    magazine    would   not    publish  this  but 

for    knowing    our     remarkable    system    is 

honestly  carried  out. 
Any  chemist  or   store  in  Australia  can  sup. 

ply    you    at    5/6    a    bottle,    or    full    course 

and   guarantee.  33/-. 

All    Wholesale   Merchants. 

If  not  easily  obtainable,  send  direct,  with 
particulais  of  your  case,  to 

Wright's  Rheumatic  Remedy  Pty.  Ltd. 
Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


(Mention  lliis  paper.) 


P.O.  Box  320. 
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9  tliie^s  the  imotoirkt  § 

reeiember 


I  One  of y out  sma'iest  expenas — lubrication — 'is 
vour  chief  safeguard  against  your  heaviest  ex- 
pense—depreciation. 

2.  Friction  is  relentless. 

The  effects  Of  in'Orrecl  oil  -.vtll  not  be  app<i>enl 
during  the  first  piston  stroke  or  the  second.  But 
■:uhen  pistati.  strokes  run  up  into  milliojts  -  and 
that  does  not  takf  long -friction  begins  to  get  its 
due.  You  need  not  LOOK  for  the  effect  of 
wear  then,     "i'ou   cim    HF..\I\    it. 

3.  U^e  kuve  solved  the  hrohlrni  if  scientific  lubri- 
cation. 

4.  Ifgi.'cn  intelligcnl  care  and  scientific  lubrica- 
tion, your  car  shitnld  run  belter  the  2000th  mile 
than  the  first. 

5.  .'Vt>  matter  how  freely  a  Io:l'  Quality  or  wrong- 
bodied  oil  is  used,  it  can  iiei'er  do  the  :t'Otk  oj 
the  correct  lubricant. 

•  6.    .Xo  one  oil  'till  smi  all  cai  s.      This  is  absolute. 
7:'  i'oii  selected  a  car  that  suits    vou.      Mow  select 
an  oil  that  suits  your  ca  r. 

8.  Though  you  may  IVAN T  correct  lubrtcation. 
vox   wilt  seldom  stumble  on  it  by  chance. 

9.  The  Lubrication  Char!,  printed  in  part  on  the 
right,  -was prepared  otily  after  an  engineeting 
..tnaiysis  of  ever}  car.  It  represents  our  prv 
/■essionat  advice,  and  specifies  the  correct  oilfot 
vQut  car. 


Mobiloils 

yl  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

Oargoyle  Mohiloils  nrc  scild  hy  dealers  and  garages 
i-verywherr.-.  In  buying,  ii  is  safest  tii  v'H'cliiise  in 
original  pyckages.  Look  lor  the  Rod  Gargoyle  on 
the  convoiner. 

VACUUM   OIL  CO.   PTY.  LTD. 

Throughout  Australasia 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Cxplamation. — The  tuur  eradct  of  Gaigoylc  Mubiloik  far  meinc  [iibrkattan. 
^n^d  to  (onova  free  c.ittH>n,  jre  — 

Cargoylm  Mobifoit  "A" 
Cargoylm  Mobiloil  "B'* 
Cargoytm   Mobiloil  "BB" 
Cargojh  Mobiloil  "E" 

la  rtlf  Chtrt  below,  iht  Uuer  oppiisiir  itif  cnt  inijic3t«<  the  gtad»  of  GilTECj-U  Mol>> 
iloth  that  thould  be  uiej.  Vnt  evan'plc.  A"  incins  Garf^jle  Mubiloil  "A";  "BB" 
mekni  Gargoyle  l^lohiloil  "UR,"  etc. 

It  ihouid  he  understood  th.ii  we  quute  here  onlv  a  portion  of  the  Cbart  of  Reironv- 
mendaiioQi,  wKich  cover*  all  mndeli  ot  both  pleasure  and  cnmmerciil  motor  vehicle). 


Model  or  C*f* 


Abbot  Deifoit.... 

Anal , 

AguiU , 

Arrol-Johnaon. .. . 
Austin  (l»  cyL). 

BeUic* 

Berliet 

Bruih 

B.S.A. 


Butck  . 

Cadillac  (8  eyt.) 

Chalinei*  (  MoO.  6>)0)  . 

Chandler  Sis 

ChevToler 

Cletiicni   BararJ 

CoKi:nU>   (Ovttwi) 

Daimler 

Darracq    iFoiml)  .>..,. 

De  Diun 

Dctto>ttr 

Dcnnit 

Dodye 

Dort 

Empxn  U  C>L) 

Fnlieia 

E««NK)r 

Fafnir ...••.•. 

F.IJ^-T. 

F.N 


Grant ..• 

H.t>oct. 

Hif pana-SutU  ...... 

Kutchkitf 

liudtun  Super  Stl... 

HomlKt , 

HupnisbiU 

finperia 

It:Ja , 

J^-ffcry 

j«ck>un 

KcM>'Springficld  .<•> 

Locomobile 

Lanoa 

Ma.xcll 

MrmdM 

Meti)luigiqu« 

H«t 

>I.fi(>» 

Miiclull 

Nj|)icf 

Naiu.ital 

Oailand 

OUJ>>i..>lull  (a  C)l.). 

0>e>land 

Pickird   lia  9L)  .. 

Pii«.   (6«6) 

PffK  Aifow 

r^ugeol 

Rjjnblcr 

Rfnaull 

Km 

H.lk  IUr« 

Ru>«c 

Ru«ll 


Stojcbaker. 


Siuri  .... 

Vm>h.\ll.. 

W,.if..., 


E 

E 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

88 

A 

BB 

A 

A 

t 

A 

A 

E 

E 

A 

A 

A 

A 

E 
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E 

E 

BB 
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E 
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BB 

A 

A   . 

A 

BU 
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E 
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A 
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A 
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A 

E 

A 

E 
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A 

A 

BB 

A 
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A 

6B 

A 

E 

K 

A 

C 

A 

E 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

E 

BB 

A 

A 

E 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

E 

E 

E 

A 

A 

E 

E 

B 

t 

E 

E 

A 

A 

B 

A 

A 

E 

A 

A 

A 

E 

A 

A 

E 

E 

E 

E 

A 

A 

E 

t 

A 

A 

E 

E 

A 

A 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

E 

A 

E 

A 

A 

A 

A 
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E 

A 

E 

\ 

A 

A 

A 

B3 

A 

E 

E 

E 

Z 

\ 

A 

MK4 
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